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THEATRICAL “ BENEFITS.” 

WuiteE the ‘N.E.D.’ gives a quotation 
of 1709 from Steele, and one of 1721 from 
Swift, for the literary use of the word 
benefit in its theatrical sense, no illustration 
is afforded of its earliest practical employ- 
ment by the actors themselves, it being 
simply indicated from the * History of the 
Stage,’ published in 1792, that a benefit 
performance was first granted to Mrs. 
Barry on 16 Jan., 1687. The late Mr. 
Dutton Cook, in his chapter on ‘ Benefits’ 
in ‘ A Book of the Play,’ furnishes, in addi- 


‘tion to the Barry instance, an indication of 


a benefit at Drury Lane in 1702, but with- 
out mentioning the precise date or for 
whom it was given. Yet the point is of 
interest in any study of the history and 
development of our stage; and some notes 
upon it, taken from contemporary journals, 
may lead to further inquiry. 

In The Daily Courant of 2 Jan., 1705, 
“a Consort of Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick, perform’d by several Eminent 
Masters,”’ was advertised to be held, “ at 
Mr. Hills Danceing Room in Crosby-Square 
in Bishopsgate-street,” “‘for the Benefit of 
Mr. Henry Eccles, Jun.” ; and on the 


ensuing 19 February the same journal 


advertised a performance “ At the Theatre 
Royal in Drury-Lane, to-morrow, being 
Tuesday the 20th of February, For the 
Benefit of Mr. Dennis.” 


As the years went on the system steadily 
spread, and it was obviously in full swing in 
1717, for I find in The Daily Courant for 
4 April of that year two advertisements— 
one announcing a performance at Drury 
Lane the same evening, “‘ At the particular 
Desire of several Persons of Quality, For 
the Benefit of Mr. Penkethman, By His 
Majesty’s Company of Comedians”; and 
the other at “‘ the Theatre in Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Fields, For the Benefit of Mr. Leveridge, 
By the Company of Comedians’’; while 
there were four such advertisements two 
days later, two of them being benefits given 
“at the Desire [in one case, “the par- 
ticular desire ’’] of several Ladies of Quality,” 
and a third was ‘‘ By Command, For the 
Benefit of Signor Cavaliero Nicolino Grim- 
aldi, at the King’s Theatre in the Hay- 
Market.” 

To the first named of these benefits a 
special interest may be held to attach, for 
it is to be found that they did not always 
realize the promise of their name. The 
advertisement which appeared on the day 
of the Drury Lane performance on 4 April, 
1717, announced that there would be 
“presented a Comedy call’d Greenwick-Park. The 
vart of Sir Thomas Reveller by Mr. Penkethman. 
'o which will be added the What d’ye call it. 
With Singing by Mr. Turner, Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
and Mrs. Boman. And Dancing by Mons. Dupre, 
Mons. Boval, Mons. Dupre Jun., Mr. Prince, Mrs. 
Bicknel, and others. And an Epilogue by Mr. 
Penkethman riding on an Ass.” 

But, despite this wealth of attraction, the 
affair proved a disappointment, as is 
evidenced by the further advertisement 
in The Daily Courant of 13 Jan., 1718, which 
ran thus :— 

“At the particular desire of several Ladies of 
_—: For Mr. Penkethman, to make up the 

eficiency of his last Year’s Benefit. By His 
Majesty’s Company of Comedians. At the Theatre- 
Royal in Drury-Lane, this present Monday, being 
the 13th of January, will be presented a Play 
call’d, The Humorous Lieutenant. The part of 
the Humorous Lieutenant by Mr. Penkethman, 
the King Mr. Thurmond, Demetrius Mr. Wilks, 
Leontius Mr. Mills, Celia Mrs. Oldfield. With 
Dancing by Mr. Shaw, Mr. Topham, Mr. Wade, 
Mrs. Santlow, Mrs. Bicknell, and Miss Lindar.” 

Such a failure, however, was not un- 
precedented, for in The Daily Courant of 
14 June, 1717, had been advertised a per- 
formance at Drury Lane that night of 
‘The Constant Couple, or a Trip to the 
Jubilee,’ with Wilks as Sir Harry Wildair 
and Ann Oldfield as Lady Lurewell, “ for 
the Benefit of Mr. Norris, to make up for 
the Deficiency of his last.” 

ALFRED F. Rossins. 
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THE PAGE FAMILY AND THEIR | 
MIDDLESEX ESTATES. | 


THE name of Page is by no means the_ 
oldest of Middlesex surnames, but for 500 
years it is to be traced in the county records. | 
It was not until the close of the fifteenth | 
century that Pages acquired real estate of 
any size, and it is in 1499 that we first find | 
a Page holding land in Willesden. At that_ 
date the names of John and Richard Page 
occur in the Feet of Fines as having parted 
with their holding to William and Mar- 
garet Page, with a warranty against the | 
Abbot of Westminster. As Willesden— 
chiefly belonged to the Prebendaries of St._ 
Paul’s at that date, this indication of the | 
source of the Pages’ first introduction to the 
parish is interesting, for the patronage 
would be more directly attributable to Crown 
influence, the Court being chiefly in the City | 
of Westminster. Indeed, for the first half. 
of the sixteenth century and earlier the, 
kings and the Abbot of Westminster greatly | 
influenced the population of Hendon, Hamp- 
stead, and some portions of Willesden ; and 
friends at Court introduced their needy 
cousins and kindred to the church pro- 
perties of this neighbourhood as well as 
others. That the name of Page originated, 
as many other surnames have done, from 
the occupation of the original holder there 
can be little doubt; but the name is so 
much more ancient than 1499 that the Pages 
of that date are unlikely to have been actu- 
ally pages of the royal family, though one 
John Page of this family was in the house- 
hold of Queen Elizabeth. 

In 1500 the first will of a Page of Willes- 
den was proved in the Prerogative Court of 
Canterbury. This testator, William Page, 
is described as a husbandman of ‘ Our 
Blessed Lady of Willesdon.” He was of 
sufficient substance to direct that his body 
should be buried within the parish church, 
and he mentions for charitable bequests the 
high altar, St. Katherine’s Light, Our Lady 
of Pity Light, St. Christopher's Light, and 
the Rood Light, all within the parish 
church of Willesden. He also bequeathed 
an altar-cloth to cost 26s. 8d., and left the 
large sum (for those days) of 101. for the 
repair of the highway in the parish. He 
mentions as relatives his wife Margaret, his 
son John Page, also Henry and Thomas Page, 
and William Page the younger. In addition 


to Willesden lands (probably held on lease), 
he had estate in Surrey and Middlesex, 
which he left to his wife for life with re- 


mainder to his son. 


_ Thomas Page of Harrow, in his will proved 
in 1512 (P.C.C. 8 Fetyplace), mentions his 
wife Joan and his sons Thomas, Richard 
and Henry, and wished his wife to “ tary * 
with his son Richard in his “house of 
Sudbury, late Richard Frankyng’s house.” 
(This was evidently a member of the well- 
known Franklin family, long resident in 
Willesden and the neighbourhood.) Thomas. 
Page also speaks of his house in “ Elling ” 
(Ealing), formerly ‘* Michell’s,’ which he 
left to his wife on condition that she ¢c- 
cepted this in lieu of dowry. His household 
goods were distributed equally between his 
three sons, and his son Richard Page was 
the residuary legatee. 

Henry Page of Wembley, Middlesex, and 
of Flitton, Polloxhill, and Flintwick, Beds. 
made his will in 1558 (P.C.C. 35 Noodes), 
and mentioned John Page as his eldest son 
to whom he left his “‘ Manor of Harrow” 
(otherwise Wembley), also estates at Edg- 
ware and Hendon, and copyhold called 
‘**Mall”’ in the common fields of Alperton, 
in the parish of Harrow. He left the Bed- 
fordshire estates to his wife Custance for 
life, with remainder to his son John Page of 
Wembley, and made his son William Page 
(of Sudbury) an executor of his will, his. 
relatives Richard Webb (of Willesden) and 
Humphrey Kempe (of Cricklewood, Oxgate.. 
and Hendon) being overseers. He left land 
at Whitchurch (Stanmore the Less, other- 
wise Little Stanmore) to William Franklin. 
and money for the poor of Edgware and for 
the repair of the highway between London 
and Harrow. The estate held by this 
testator is given in more detail in the In- 
quisition at his death (Ing. Post Mort. 3, 
part 2, 5 & 6 Philip and Mary). The year 
previous to this the estate held by Richard 
Page of Hertford is recorded in a similar 
document ; and perhaps some of this man’s 
property passed down to Pages of Wembley. 
Another Inquisition, recorded in the reign 
of Henry VIII., gives the Middlesex estates 
of William Page, who is therein stated to: 
have been an “ideot.” In 1544 Richard 
Page occupied a house and orchard in Willes- 
den owned by Mychael Roberts of Neasden, 
as appears from the latter’s will. The will 
of this Richard Page was proved the same 
year (Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s). In 
1557 Henry and William Page appear as- 
purchasers of the Manor of Coferers, other- 
wise Kingsbury, and premises with site of a 
watermill, and free fishery in the water of 
the Brent (otherwise Brayntbridge) in 
Kingsbury, Willesden, and Hendon, from. 
William Whyte the elder and John his son. 
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A century later in the Hearth Tax Rolls 
Robert Page appears at Willesden as 
assessed at one hearth ; while “ Mr.” Page, 
the overseer of Kingsbury, was assessed at 
seventeen hearths, the largest in his parish. 

Page Street as a district of Hendon occurs 
frequently in documents from 1580 (see 
will of Rob. Marsh, 22 Butts); and Page’s 
Grove in Willesden was known before 1634 
(see will of Wm. Marsh, D. & C. St. Paul’s, 
E 213). Both these place-names have come 
down to the present time. 

Richard Page of Sudbury, by his will 
da‘ed and proved in 1558, provided for his 
wife Alice, who was to have the use of his 
bedroom and its effects at Sudbury for life. 
He left certain land at Harrow to his son 
Rowland ; and to the latter’s three children, 
Garrett, Richard, and Alice Page, he 
bequeathed 40s. each; a like “some” to 
his grandchildren Francis, Henry, and 
Richard, sons of his son Thomas Page ; 
and to the children of his daughters Agnes 
Thornton and Dorothy Gerrard. Thomas 
Page was the residuary legatee. 

Thomas Page of Sudbury Court made 
his will in 1573, and it was proved the 
following year. He left Sudbury Court 
Farm to his eldest son Henry Page for the 
remainder of his lease, charged with an 
annuity of 20 marks to the testator’s wife 
Anne; and to her also he left a legacy of 
401., with his effects at his farm at Hunborne, 
Southampton, which he “had with her.” 
His brother William Page was an overseer 
to his will. His younger sons Richard, 
Thomas, and John Page, and his daughter 
Dorothy, are mentioned. 

The will, dated 1603, of William Page of 
Wembley, in the parish of Harrow, bequeaths 
legacies to his children John, James, William, 
Constance, Elizabeth, and Audrye; also 
to his sisters Rose Lawrence and Audrie 
Ashwell. His wife Katherine was ap- 
pointed executrix, or in the event of her 
predecease John Page of Wembley and 
Richard Page of Uxendon were to be exe- 
cutors. A little property at Harrow, occu- 
pied by Sam. Taylor and Roger Bunne, was 
left to his sons John and James, and the 
residue of his lands to his son William. 
This will was proved in 1604 (P.C.C. 72 Hart). 

The property passed down fairly regularly, 
and does not appear to have extended much, 
except in steadily increasing value. In 
1727 John Page of Wembley left Wembley 
Manor to his younger son Richard, with 
Redhill Farm, Kingsbury, and other specified 
estate in the neighbourhood, his eldest son 
John taking the copyhold and little else 


under the will (P.C.C. 19 Farrant). The: 
estates were charged with annuities payable 
to the testator’s daughters, the wife of 
Henry Newman, Anne Salter, and Susannah 
and Elizabeth Page. 

The will of Richard Page of Wembley.. 
proved in 1771 (P.C.C. 352 Trevor), and that 
of Susannah Page of Harrow, proved in. 
1783 (P.C.C. 374 Cornwallis), bring the estate 
down to the last century; then the will of 
Richard Page of Wembley, proved 1803 
(P.C.C. 990 Marriott), leaves but one later: 
will of importance, namely, that of Henry 
Page of Upper Norton Street, St. Maryle- 
bone, dated 15 Nov., 1825, proved 1829, 
which states that the testator had by deed 
one day previously settled his real estate, 
the trustees being Henry Young of Essex 
Street, Strand, and Francis Fladgate of 
Queen’s Square, Westminster. No details of 
the estates nor relatives named Page occur 
in the will, but the testator’s kinsmen 
Richard Franklin sen. and Richard Franklin 
jun., both of the Mint, are legatees. It 
is at least clear that this Henry Page held 
the Manor of Harrow (or Wembley) and other 
property ; but the settlement is not filed 
nor available for public research, and present 
claimants will have considerable difficulty 
in tracing the lands held. It is certain that 
the estate is far smaller than has been repre- 
sented by the press. 

FRED. HitcHIn-KeEmp. 

6, Beechtield Road, Catford, S.E, 


GRANGER ANNOTATED BY 
CAULFIELD. 
(See ante, pp. 65, 223.) 

William Penderill [198].—-“‘ The Print of Will™ 
Penderill is by Burghers, and worth at least 30/., 
though one has been sold for as little as 8/. 8s. It 
is an oval medallion in a large tree.” 

The copy in the Sykes Sale, lot 963, sold for: 
31l. to Woodburn. 

In a sale held by Greenwood at Leicester: 
Square, Tuesday night, 24 Jan., 1786, 
lot 108 was “‘ William Pendril in the Oak, 
a most rare print, very fine,”’ 8/. 15s. 

Maria, Edwardi Alston, eq. aur. filia, Jacobi: 
Langham, eq. aur., uxor. [179].—‘‘ 25/. I had one- 
of Mary Langham, a little damaged in the face by 
a trifling crease, which I sold to Mr. Lloyd for: 
3/. 3s. In the Donnegal Collection, bought by 
Darton the Quaker for 450/., was one very little- 
better than mine, which Sir Mark Sykes gave hinr 
25/. for by Thane’s advice; and another would 
bring as much money, as it is perhaps the scarcest 
of Faithorne’s Works.” 

** Darton the Quaker ’’ was the bookseller ; 
Thane was then at 36, Lisle Street. The 
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copy occurring in the Sykes Sale, lot 1302, 
was bought by Molteno at 15/. 4s. 6d. It 
is described as from the Gulston Collection, 
and of it Sir M. Masterman Sykes had 
written “only three other impressions are 
known.” This was lot 108, twenty-sixth 
night of the Gulston Sale, 27 Feb., 1786. 

Caulfield’s suggestion that this was the 
searcest of Faithorne’s works was incorrect. 
The Paston portrait was considered his 
finest work, and the Margaret Smith, Lady 
Herbert, obtained the highest price. 

Johannes Bultinch [15]].—‘*6/. 6s. The Portrait 

ot Bultinch is very rare; Brand bought one at the 
duplicate sale of Sir W. Musgrave for 4/. 4s. 
Colnaghi had an uncommon fine one which he sold 
Mr. Lloyd for the same sum. At Musgrave’s last 
sale by Richardson an inferior impression was 
bought by Lord Spencer for 7/. 7s.; but 6/. 6s. is 
about the value of a good one.” 
“Brand” I cannot identify; Colnaghi 
& Co. were then at 23, Cockspur Street. 
The copy was bought by the Duke of Devon- 
shire on the twenty-third day of the Mus- 
grave Sale, where it is lot 47, 81. 8s. A copy 
in the Sykes Sale, lot 1138, ** fine and rare,” 
sold for 2l. (Rodd). In reviewing these 
prices it must be remembered that Bulfinch 
was only a printseller, the artist mediocre, 
and the print but 8vo. 

Sir William Wood [103].—‘‘ 25/.. Mr. Waring, the 
celebrated Toxophilite, has an original painting of 
Wood similar to this print in the Pepysian Library, 
which Harding has copied for his ‘ Biographical 
Mirror.’ Many of our mezzotints are very scarce, 
and some so rare that they have sold for pro- 
digious prices. I have no doubt but the prints of 
Sir W™ Wood, if offered to sale, would bring from 
twenty to thirty Pounds.” 

“Mr. Waring” was joint-founder with Sir 
Ashton Lever of the Toxophilite Society, 
and proprietor of the Archery Grounds at 
Bayswater. “The original painting” of 
Wood in his possession was the portrait— 
or rather portraits—painted on the doors 
of the case containing the silver badge or 
shield presented by Catherine of Braganza 
in 1676 to the marshal of the Fraternity of 
Finsbury Archers. It was first entrusted to 
Sir William Wood, and afterwards passed 
in succession to the oldest members of the 
fraternity. Finally, these portraits with 
the badge were presented to the Society 
by Mr. Philip Constable (vide ‘ A History of 
the Royal Toxophilite Society,’ &c., 1870, 
pp. 45, 126-8). Harding’s reissue of the 
portrait is contained in ‘ The Biographical 
Mirror,’ 4to, 1795, i. 66. Bromley, 192. A 
copy of the print, with six others, was offered 
in lot 1025 at a sale by Dodd, 27 Jan., 1809. 

John, commonly called Jack, Adams [110].— 

“3/. 3s. The original print of Jack Adams is pre- 


tixed to some old almanack of Charles IT.’s time. 
Grave was the first person who is said to have 
discovered the Print; and from the first he had, 
Granger drew up the account, as Grave told me. 
He sold it to Mr. Bull for 2/. 2s. He had another 
since that time, which he offered me for 3/. 3s., and 
must have sold it in his lifetime, as it did not 
appear in the Sale of his valuable collection.” 

This was engraved by Caulfield, 30 May, 
1792, and published in the first edition of 
his * Portraits, Memoirs, and Characters of 
Remarkable Persons,’ &e., 1794. Dodd in 
his sale of British portraits, 4 April, 1811, 
had a copy in lot 7, with seven other por- 
traits, but it sold for 7s. only to Parker ; 
and at his sale, 27 Jan., 1809, there was a 
copy in lot 1027, which with four others sold 
for 15s. 

Zebelina '(149).— This should read 
* Richard le Beloman, named Zebelina the 
Writing master.” Granger makes two im- 
portant blunders 

“There is a print of Zebelina, a teacher of short- 
hand, by Fauhewas: and another of Le Beloman 
or Beloman, who was of the same profession, and 
very probably by the same engraver. ” 

This was a single individual, and there was 
only one engraved portrait. Caulfield values 
it at 20/., and writes :— 

“There is scarcely a collection but wants the 
Print of Zebelina, it is one of the finest as well as 
rarest of this artist’s works. It has not been in 
any Sale for the last fifteen years, and no question 
but it would produce at least 20/.” 

The two following extracts from the sale 
catalogue of the Sykes Sale, 10 April, 1824, 
are worth quoting verbatim :— 

* Lot 1313. Richard Le Beloman, cogn. Zebelina, 
Writing Master (anonymous), in a cloak with plain 
band and tassels. Latin Minseription (quotation 
from Eccle. 9 and_10) under the portrait, oval of 
foliage, large 4to. From the collection of Sir James 
Lake. 14/. 3s. 6d., Way.” 

“1314. Le Beloman, or Zebelina (the original 
drawing in Red chalk). Thane, 4/. 4s.” 

The print and drawing are both by William 
Faithorne. 

A copy of the print was included in a sale 
of prints by Greenwood at Leicester Square, 
7 Feb., 1786. On the twentieth night 
lot 103 was “ Mr. Rich. Le Beloman, short- 
hand writer by old Faithorne, very fine, 
rare, and curious.”’ It sold for 31. 9s. 

‘Jane, Dutchess of Norfolk. Sc. R. Collins [152]. 
—10/. 10s. This fine print of the Dutchess of 
Norfolk was in Musgrave’s sale, and one by Tomkins 
of another Dutchess of Norfolk. Clarke, the 


Bookseller of Bond Street, had a commission from 
Mr. Beckford for the last, and Coram a commis- 
sion for the first. By mistake, Clarke’s man ran 
Collins’s Print up to 10/. 15s., at which price he 
bought it; but when Tomkins’s Print appeared he 
discovered the mistake, and [the] print was again 
put up. 


Coram bid 10/. 10s., but Richardson, 
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thinking he would give more, advanced 5s.; but 
Coram, perceiving the intent, left it on his hands. 
The Print by Tomkins, which is from a private 
Plate belonging to Lord Braybroke, sold to Clarke 
for 6/. 6s. 

Reference to the Musgrave Sale Catalogue 
partly confirms this: the Collins print, 
lot 69, was bought by Richardson at 10/. 15s., 
but the Tomkins print, lot 70, was bought 
by Clarke at 5/. 5s. This incident occurred 
on 13 March, 1800, the twenty-seventh day 
of the sale. 

George Legge, Lord Dartmouth ‘yl 10s. 6d. 

Simco had the Plate, which he sold to Wilkinson ; 
it prints as well as ever; the price he sets on it is 
10s, 6d. [each impression ?].” 
John Simco was then at 2, Air Street; 
Robert Wilkinson at 125, Fenchurch Street. 
The fact that the plate was in existence 
evidently did not transpire. Sir W. Mus- 
grave’s copy of the print was lot 5 on the 
fourth day of his sale (1800), and was bought 
by ‘‘ Lord Bath ” for 32. lls. At a later day 
it passed into the possession of Sir M. Master- 
man Sykes, and at the sale of his collection 
(1824) was lot 1006, “‘ Very rare and fine,” 
bought by Grave—a dealer—for 41. 4s. 

“The Dutchess of Cleveland, and my Lady Barbara 
her daughter. H. Gasparp [? Gascar]. This print, 
which is supposed to be unique, is in the possession 
of Mr. Walpole [161].—10/. 10s. Scott had a 
reverse from this print, which he put into one of 
Richardson’s sales. Mr. Lloyd bought it for 3/. 3s. 
[have seen two or three that must have been as 
good as Walpole’s, but never knew them to have 
been worth more than 10/. 10s.” 

This print was not known to Bromley. A 
copy occurred in a sale by Richardson, May, 
1815, lot 19 (seventh day). 

** Anne, Dutchess of Albemarle ; standing hand in 
hand with the Duke; sold by Stent; very bad 
ara —10/. 10s. The print of the Duke and 

utchess hand in hand is a mezzotinto by Sherwin, 
and perhaps the worst-done print in that way. 
Harding had one in a Granger he sold Mr. White 
for 400/. He was several times offered 10 Guineas 
for it, but would not take it out of the Book.” 
This print was not known to Bromley, and 
I cannot trace a copy. ‘‘ Mr. White” was 
probably Thomas White, of Down Street. 

“Elizabeth, Dutchess of Albemarle [157].—10/. 10s. 

This print is as scarce as the one before mentioned. 
I do not recollect seeing one at any sale for many 
years. 
There was a copy in the Musgrave Sale, 
twenty-sixth day: ‘“‘Lot 7, Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Albemarle, in a laced head-dress, 
mez. by W. Sherwin, extra rare and fine,” 
bought by Sir M. Masterman Sykes at 
61. 9s.; but I cannot trace it at the sale of 
his collection. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 

39, Hillmarton Road, N. 

be continued.) 


OF Reuter telegram 
dated 29 March tells us that ‘‘ the Amel 
(Governor) of Ujda” offered no resistance 
to the French expeditionary force. This. 
is the first time that I have noticed the 
occurrence of the word ‘‘ Amel” in an 
English newspaper. It is an Arabic word 
of genuine Semitic origin, the root ‘amal 
occurring both in Hebrew and Arabic. The: 
radical notion of the verb is ‘‘to work,. 
labour, take pains.” In the tenth form of 
the Arabic verb we find the sense “ to make 
one a governor, an administrator.” The 
word ‘admdl often occurs in the Hebrew 
Psalms in the sense of trouble (toil or sorrow).. 

A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


IXTLILXOCHITL AND OTHER AZTEC NAMES.. 
—As far back as 4 8. v. 174 a question was. 
asked as to the pronunciation of this name, 
but it was never answered. I was recently 
consulted on the same point, and I found 
that English dictionaries do not agree about 
it. For instance, in Smith’s ‘ Cyclopedia of 
Names’ this famous Aztec historian appears 
as Ixtlilxochitl, with final stress; but in 
the appendix to Webster’s ‘ Dictionary’ he 
appears as Ixtlilxdéchitl, with stress upon the 
penultimate. From my knowledge of how 
Mexicans pronounce [ should say that 
Webster is right. 

As there are so many readers of Prescott 
interested in knowing how to pronounce 
the long Aztec names which decorate his 
pages, I may here conveniently direct 
attention to a Spanish poem called ‘Anahuac,’ 
published at Mexico in 1853. The author, 
J. M. Rodriguez y Cos, tells the story of 
the conquest of Mexico in verse, and as he 
took great pains to find out how each Aztec: 
name should be sounded, his poem forms 
a trustworthy guide to Aztec orthoepy. 
He frequently mentions the name Ixtlil- 
xochitl, and invariably accents it upon the 
penultimate. Similarly he has Popocaté- 
petl, Xicoténeatl, and other lofty — 
tions ending in -¢/, all stressed upon the last 


syllable but one. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


B.V.M. AND THE BirtH OF CHILDREN.— 
In The Times, 1 April, it was mentioned that 
“the King and Queen [of Spain] seem to have given 
much pleasure to the people of all classes in Madrid 
by visiting together without State seven popular 
shrines of the Virgin Mary—a custom followed by 
all the Queens of Spain for centuries on the eve of 
their accouchement.” 

Richard Ford in his ‘Gatherings from 
Spain,’ 1846, gives particulars of the “‘ sash ”’ 
of the B.V.M. at Tortosa which “ delivers. 
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royal Infantas,” and adds that a girdle of 
St. Margaret, in Italy, is of like efficacy 
(pp. 237-42). 

In pre-Reformation times this devotion 
was not unknown in England. In Hard- 
ham Church, near Pulborough, is a wall- 
painting, before 1100, of the Annunciation, 
with the inscription ‘*+ Virgo salutatur 
‘sterilis fecunda probatur” (Antiquary, 
Xxxvii. 57). 

At Westminster there was ‘* Our Ladies 
girdell which weomen with chield were wont 
‘to girde with,” which was removed in 1535 
(Wriothesley’s ‘ Chronicle,’ i. 31). 

In 1508 Robert Lascelles, Esq., of Braken- 
burgh, co, York, by his will gave to his son 
Roger 
“fone small girdill hernest wt sylver and gilt, y* 
which is one heyrelome, callyd our Lady’s girdill, 
‘for seik women wt chyled, to remayn as one heyre- 
lome.”—* Test. Ebor.,’ iv. 271. 

The veneration was founded on the belief 
that the B.V.M. did not suffer the usual 
great pain and peril at childbirth. ‘ 

OB: 


VOLTAIRE AND Rovsseavu.—These two 
great originators of the French Revolution 
are strikingly contrasted in what is pro- 
bably an almost forgotten work, and Vol- 
taire’s audacious plagiarism is well exem- 
plified. Madame Tussaud, when young, 
lived with her uncle at the Hotel d’Allégre, 
Rue St. Honoré, Paris, in Louis XVI.’s 
rein. M. Curtius’s rooms were the resort 
of the most talented men in France, as 
Voltaire, Rousseau, Franklin, Mirabeau, 
La Fayette, &c.; and the young Marie 
Grosholtz (afterwards Tussaud) was in the 
habit of hearing their conversation. 


‘*Full well she remembers the literary discus- 
‘sions, which were sometimes conducted with much 
bitterness by the opposing partisans of the favourite 
authors of the day; observing that she never could 
forget the acrimony displayed between Voltaire 
and Rousseau in their disputes in the support, 
perhaps, of some metaphysical theory, in which 
themselves alone could feel interested......One grand 
source of complaint, which was preferred against 
Voltaire by Rousseau, was that he had often | 
advanced different ideas, which were purely | 
original, at M. Curtius’s table, and which were | 
intended to form the foundation of a future work, 
Rousseau ever specifying that such was his object ; 
yet had he the mortification to find that Voltaire 
would forestall him, by bringing out a volume con- 
taining those very opinions which his rival had 
expressed ; and, in fact, the very thoughts and 
subjects on which he had dilated, and designed as 
the outlines and substance of his next production. 
Voltaire, perhaps, scarcely apparently listening to 
what was said, or taking up the opposite side of 
the question, would argue with vehemence against 
.the very doctrine which he would soon after publish 


to the world as his own. Thus, whilst Rousseau 
was conceiving and projecting materials for his 
work, and in the simplicity of his heart was pro- 
claiming all his inspirations to his_ friends, his 
subtle cotemporary was digesting all he heard, 
and, as quick in execution as the former in imagi- 
nation, he turned the fertility of his rival’s brains 
to his own advantage. 

** Bitter, indeed, was then the venom which was 
emitted by those two celebrated authors at each 
other ; most rancorous were the reproaches which 
Rousseau would launch forth against Voltaire, 
whilst Aix replies were not less [sic] deficient in their 
portion of gall. The latter was far more biting in 
his sarcasms than his competitor, who sometimes 
felt so irritated that, losing his self-possession, the 
point of his satire often lost its keenness. Voltaire, 
also, was ever gay, whilst Rousseau was generally 
the reverse, and rather misanthropic. 

“When Voltaire retired, then would Rousseau 
vive free vent to all his rage against his arch rival, 
till he would exhaust all the abusive vocabulary 
of the French language in expressing his wrath, 
exclaiming: ‘Oh the old monkey, the knave, the 
rascal!’ until he was fatigued with the fury of his 
own eloquence. He was younger than Voltaire b 
sixteen years, but they both died in the same year. 
—Hervé, ‘Madame Tussaud’s Memoirs,’ 1838, 


pp. 9-11. 
F. H. 


OxFORD CHANCELLORSHIP ELECTION.— 
Contested elections of Chancellors of the 
University of Oxford being rare, a copy of 
a voting paper may be of interest, with its 
quaint mixture of English and Latin :— 

Convocation, March 14, 1907. 
Election of Chancellor of the 


University. 
Voting in the Sheldonian Theatre. 
Ego 
e Coll. 
Nomino 


Georgium Nathaniel, Baronem Curzon de Kedleston, 
Doctorem in Jure Civili honoris causa, e Coll. 
Omn. Anim. 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


Omar KuAyyAm IN BasxkisH.—In ‘ An 
Omar Khayyém Calendar for the Year 
1907’ one finds, opposite October, the lines 
beginning The Ball,’ &c. As the Basks 
are very fond of the ball-game, it occurred 
to me that it might interest them to see 
them in their own language. The following 
is my attempt at a version, using as far as 
possible the words of Leicarraga :— 

: Pelotak, baietzez edo ezetzez, 
eztu galdegiten ezerere, &z : 
ina ezkerrera, eskuinera, 
iaunak ioten duen hard, badoa ! 
Eta hi auenak iharros behera, 
zeakik, hunek bai, guziz guzia! 
Epwarp 8. Dopcson. 


Witi1am Lewis HeERTSLET. (See ante, 


p- 250.)—The W. L. Hertslet mentioned 
‘by M. Garpoz was the son of William 
| Hertslet, British Consul at Kénigsberg, by 
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a German wife. He himself was at one 
time a member of the Reichsrath. His 
grandfather was Lewis Hertslet, Librarian 
of the Foreign Office, who is the subject of 
a notice in the ‘D.N.B.’ His great-grand- 
father, J. P. Louis Hertslet, was in the 
Foreign Office, aged twenty in 1762, but 
was of Swiss extraction, and in that year 
spelt his patronymic Hiertzelette. He was 
a king’s messenger from 1795 to his death 
on 19 June, 1802. 
B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


SEVEN. D1ats.—The appearance and pre- 
sent position of this column have already 
been discussed in these pages, but the 
following contemporary comment on its 
removal provides some additional informa- 
tion 

“The Removal of that great public ornament 
the Seven Dials (or, as the French Refugees of that 
quarter used to call it, La Pyramide), and the 
discontent it has occasioned, will, it’s thought, 
make the commissioners, or their duputies, more 
cautious how they take such liberties again, either 
from false «economy, secret avarice, or partial com- 
plaint. It is certain the nuisance complained of is 
not thereby removed : the centre where the column 
stood being a rendez-vous tor blackguards, &e., as 
much as ever; but, alas! the elegant object seen 
from seven different avenues is and will be no more, 
unless it rises again in some or one of the com- 
missioners’ or surveyors’ gardens, or sinks into 
somebody's pocket, while a wide, dreary, and naked 
prospect of the blackguards, &c., only remains.”— 
Morning Chronicle and London Advertiser, 10 July, 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 


THE Broocu oF Lorn.—I have recently 
come across Mr. HoLtpEN MacMICHAEL’S 
reply on the above subject (9 S. x. 357). 
Mr. MACMICHAEL states that on the occa- 
sion of Queen Victoria’s visit to Loch Tay 
in 1842, Sir John MacDougall (he was 
captain then) presented the brooch to Her 
Majesty. As this is historically incorrect, 
and consequently misleading, I feel bound 
to correct him. 

On the occasion alluded to The MacDougall 
attended by command (as an officer in her 
navy), and steered the boat, sitting near 
the Queen. He was in full Highland dress, 
and wore the brooch on his plaid. Turning 
to him, Her Majesty inquired whether it 
was the celebrated Brooch of Lorn, and, on 
receiving a reply in the affirmative, re- 
quested him to place the well-known trinket 
on her shawl, that she might be able to say 
that she had worn the brooch of Robert the 
Bruce. This was done, and she returned 
it to him on landing. 


| 


The Brooch of Lorn is still in the possession 
of The MacDougall, namely, Capt. Alex- 
ander James MacDougall, of Dunollie Castle, 
near Oban, and was exhibited by his uncle, 
Col. Charles Allan MacDougall, who was 
then chief of our clan, at the Glasgow 
Exhibition of 1888. 

Needless to say, I shall welcome any 
reliable or documentary information your 
readers may favour me with. 

ALEXANDER Jun. 

Oakhurst, Westcombe Park, S.E. 


Queries. 


WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘* POPERY, TYRANNY, AND WOODEN SHOES.” 
—We want a quotation in which this collo- 
cation is used to express the chief objects 
of Englishmen’s antipathy or dread. Will 
any reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ send me one direct ? 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


Court Leet: Manor Covurt.—In the 
Middle Ages every part of England was 
within the jurisdiction of a Court Leet, or 
of a court called by some other name, but 
exercising the powers of a Court Leet. 
Some of these courts were manorial, others 
municipal, others connected with the 
hundred, viz., the Sheriff's Tourn. Most of 
these old courts have died out, but a few 
still remain. I am anxious to obtain as 
complete a list as possible of these survivals, 
and to find out what powers they still exer- 
cise. I shall be greatly obliged if your 
readers can give me any information on 
these points. It will be a convenience if 
they will write direct to me at the Hartley 
University College, Southampton. 

F. J. C. HEARNSHAW. 

[The articles in the Ninth Series on Manor Court 
Rolls will probably be of service to Pror. HEARN- 
sHaw. Useful intormation may also be found under 
the heading ‘Manorial Customs’ in the General 
Indexes of *N. & Q.’). 


Sr. DeveREUx: St. Dusricitus.—Who 
was St. Devereux? A parish situated a 
few miles from Hereford is named after this 
saint. The authorities generally assume 
that St. Devereux is the same person as the 
Welsh saint who is named Dubricius by 
Latin writers. However this may be, it is 
certain that the French name Devereux is 
not identical in form with the Latin name 
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Dubricius. It is impossible to equate the 
French -euwa, which presupposes Latin 6s or 
-osus, with the Latin suffix -icius. The 
suffix -ictus appears in Old French as -ez 
and in modern French as et; compare 
chevet (in Hatzfeld and Darmesteter); see 
Ducange (s.v. capitium). 

Is St. Devereux a distinct saint from 
St. Dubricius ? Or have we here merely 
an alteration of a name, due to the influence 
of a family name of wide repute ? 

A. L. MAyHEw. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED.— 

Speak, History! Who are life’s Victors? Unroll 
thy long annals and say. 

Are they those whom the world called the victors, 
who won the success of a day— 

The martyrs or Nero? The Spartans who fell at 
Thermopyle’s tryst ? 

Or the Persians and Xerxes? His judges or Christ? 

I shall also be grateful if any reader can 
reply to my question at 10 S. vi. 408 re- 
garding the author of ‘ Then asked I what 
of Rome,” &e. Be 

I praise the Frenchman ; his remark was shrewd, 
How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude ! 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper, Solitude is sweet. 
Who is the Frenchman alluded to? and 
whence the quatrain ? 

JOHN Pickrorp, M.A. 

(The quatrain is from Cowper's ‘Retirement,’ 

739. Mr. Gurney Benham, in ‘Cassell’s 
Book of Quotations,’ notes on **the Frenchman”: 
“La Bruyére; also attributed to Jean Guez de 
Balzac (1594-1654).”"} 

TRADAGH= DROGHEDA. —In the Daily 
Express of 8 April Mr. J. Cunningham, 
editor of the Drogheda Argus, is quoted as 
saying, ‘‘We call our [football] team the 
Tradagh team, from the old Irish word for 
Drogheda.” I should like to know if there 
is any authority for this alleged Irish word. 
It looks like a mere corruption. The proper 
spelling of Drogheda in Gaelic is Droichead 
Atha, the bridge over the ford. In Gaelic 
conversation it is often called for short 
** An Droichead,” the bridge, par excellence. 

Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


Bacon’s APOPHTHEGMS.—In an article on 
‘Shakespeare’s Geography’ (9 S. xi. 470) 
several instances are cited of literary errors 
in Bacon’s ‘ Apophthegmata’ “for which, 
Byron says, a boy at a public school would 
be soundly thrashed.” It would be kind 
of the author of that article, or of any other 
expert, to give a few exact references on some 
of the points there raised. 

1. Where does Byron [? Lord Byron] say 
what is attributed to him ? 


2. Bacon is said to confound “a king of 
Hungary with Richard Coeur - de - Lion” 
(Apoph. 129). Where is the story told of 
Richard ? 

3. Bacon wrongly credits Chilon with a 
saying about kings’ favourites, which belongs 
to Orontes, son-in-law of Artaxerxes 
(Apoph. 168). Where is this saying to be 
found assigned to Orontes ? 

4. Bacon “gives an apophthegm as 
happening in the time of Hadrian instead of 
Augustus.” Apoph. 216 is the only one I 
can find mentioning Hadrian. The incident 
did oceur temp. Hadrian, according to 
Spartianus, ‘ Vita Hadr.,’ § 15. Is it related 
by any other ancient author of Augustus 
also? Bacon repeats the Hadrian version 
in ‘ Advancement of Learning,’ i. 3, 10. 

5. Bacon attributes to * one of the Seven ” 
a comparison of the laws to cobwebs, which 
belongs properly not to a Greek, but to 
“a Scythian.” What Scythian? And 
where is the story told of a Scythian ? 

6. Bacon attributes “‘to Demetrius an 
apophthegm instead of to Philip of Macedon.” 
The only apophthegm I can find ascribed 
to Demetrius is No. 162 (of the original 8vo. 
edition) ; and here also Bacon has authority. 
His story tallies with that of Plutarch, 
‘Vit. Demetrii,’ cap xlii (m. p. 909), save 
that Bacon’s “divers times ” is a gra- 
tuitous addition to the anecdote, like the 
** Persian ” (sic) arrow in Apoph. 179. Bacon 
did not always trouble to be exact in details ; 
see, for instance, Apoph. 209, 212, 227. 

H. 1. Sa. 

WounpD ITs PRONUNCIATION.—When 
and how did the modern pronunciations of 
the word “wound” arise? The old pro- 
nunciation was as “sound,” as shown by 
the hymn “ How sweet the name of Jesus 
sounds.” I do not remember another 
instance of “ound” being pronounced as 
oond. J. W. B 


A. MacpuFF BAxTeR.—He was Attorney- 
General of New South Wales in 1827, the 
year in which he married. Had he any 
issue ? J. M. 

118, Pall Mall. 


RupyarpD Fairy. — “ Mrs.” Rudyard, 
daughter of Major Rudyard, commanding 
the Royal Engineers in Scotland, married 
in 1796 Robert Gordon, of Xeres de la 
Frontera, Spain. Had she any _ issue? 
What is known of her family and of her 
husband ? J. M. 


Roscoe Arms AND Famity.—When were 
the arms used by William Roscoe of Liver- 
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pool granted, and to whom? Where can 


the fullest account be found of his —w 
—E. 


MANSFIELD GOOSEBERRY-TART FAIR.— 
‘“‘ Did you ever hear tell of Mansfield Goose- 
berry-Tart Fair?” asks Mrs. W. “The 
gooseberry tarts were pies like pork pies, 
not made in a dish, and they were good 
when I was a girl.” 

Are these raised pies still made at Mans- 
field? If so, is there any peculiarity about 
the preparation of the pastry ? and is there 
any special day on which the pies should be 
eaten ? G. W. 


“Paws OFF, Pompry.’—Can any one 
give me an explanation of the words “ Paws 
off, Pompey’? I have heard it said to 
children when they put their arms on the 
table. Cur. Watson. 


Sir JoHN CLARIDGE’S PortTRAIT.—Wanted 
information respecting a portrait of Sir 
John Claridge (Canton, and 10, North 
Crescent, Bedford Square), painted by 
George Chinnery, RILA. and exhibited 
in the Royal Academy, Burlington House, 
1831. CELT. 


ROCHER DE GAYETTE.—The other day 
I picked up a little etching, apparently of 
the seventeenth or eighteenth century, 
depicting a curious cliff on a seacoast, and 
inscribed: ‘‘ Rocher de Gayette lequel se 
fendit en deux lors de la passion de Notre 
Seigneur.”’ In the cleft of the rock appears 
a small domed building, which, according 
to a scroll in the sky above, is the “ Chapelle 
de la Trinité.”’ 

I should be glad to know where the 
“Rocher de Gayette” is, and if there is 
any more detailed tradition as to its 
breaking apart. I cannot find the place in 
any gazetteer I have been able to consult. 

Lieut.-Col. C. Freip, R.M. 

Chatham. 


Sirk Hamonp, Kr.—Does any 
portrait, print, or drawing exist of Sir 
William Hamond, of Carshalton, Levant 
merchant, Director of the South Sea Com- 
pany, knighted 1717, and ancestor of the 
Hamonds of Pampisford Hall, co. Cam- 
bridge, and Haling Park, Surrey. He was 
buried in Carshalton Parish Church in 1741. 

GEORGE BROUNCKER HAMOND. 

33, South Eaton Place, S.W. 


FiLInt AND STEEL.—It will be useful and 
obliging if some one who is old enough to 
remember the days of the family tinder-box, 


with its indispensable flint and steel, will 
state whether in any, and what, part of the 
country persons striking a light held the 
flint in the left hand and hit it with the steel. 
I mean, of course, the ordinary domestic 
practice. In my experience, during the 
‘hungry forties,” it was the steel, held 
firmly by its handle, that occupied the left 
hand, while the right hand, holding the flint, 
struck the forceful sliding blows that sent 
the shower of sparks into the tinder-box. 
In other words, it was the flint that (as also 
in the firearms of that time) was always 
the moving body. In the ‘ Encyclopedic 
Dictionary,’ s.v. ‘ Steel,’ is a quotation from 
Knox’s ‘ Essays’ which confirms my ex- 
perience, as follows :— 

“The steel must be struck in a proper manner 
ana with proper materials before the latent spark 
can be elicited.” 

Yet I am told that in a book on ‘ Bygone 
England,’ by Mr. W. Andrews, it is stated 
that the steel was the moving body, and the 
flint received the impact. 

Ricup. WELFORD. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


VIRGINIA AND THE EASTERN COUNTIES.— 
I am anxious to learn whether there was any 
emigration to Virginia from the Eastern 
Counties in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. So many place-names as well as 
surnames in Virginia are identical with 
those in the East Anglia of that time that 
one would suppose there must have been 
a certain amount of emigration from Nor- 
folk, Suffolk, &c., to “‘ the Old Dominion,”’ 
as Virginia loved to be called. The import- 
ant city of Norfolk on the coast, now a naval 
depot of the U.S.A., probably owes its name 
to some settler from the county of the same 
name in the Mother Country, as also, no 
doubt, does the county of Suffolk, Virginia. 

I have come across surnames in the eastern 
part of the State quite peculiar to the 
Eastern Counties, especially Norfolk and 
Suffolk, which leads me to think that at 
least some of the early settlers in Virginia 
came from East Anglia. I should much 
like to have some corroborative evidence in 
favour of this suggestion. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 


Bunyan AND MILTON GENEALOGIES.— 
1. I shall be glad to learn what connexion 
(if any) may be presumed to have existed 
between the author of ‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ’ and the under-mentioned :— 

“John, son of John Bunnion,” baptized 
at St. Anne’s, Aldersgate, 25 Aug., 1650. 


Bunyan had an only son, and namesake, 
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the date of whose birth is wanting, as are 
details of the elder Bunyan’s life and where- 
abouts at the time. As the latter’s marriage 
took place about Christmas, 1648, his son’s 
baptism may well have occurred about 
the date given, however. 
refer to this son ? 

“John Bunnyon,”’ of Luton, Beds, 
bachelor, aged about twenty-four, licensed 
to marry at St. Gregory’s, or St. Mar- 
garet’s, Lothbury, one Anne Carter, of 
Barnet, Herts, spinster, aged eighteen, 
with the consent of her father, Andrew 
C., of B., innholder, 5 May, 1663. This 
J. B. was apparently unable to write, as 
he subscribes the record with a X. 

The difference in the spelling of Bunyan 
is of course no bar to a connexion, as accord- 
ing to Canon Venables in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ 
the ‘immortal tinker’s* name is found 
spelt thirty-four ways in all. 

2. What was the exact degree of relation- 
ship between the author of ‘ Paradise Lost ’ 
and William Blackborough, or Blackborrow, 
of St. Martin’s-le-Grand, in whose house 
the poet’s reconciliation with his girl-wife, 
Mary Powell, took place in 1645? All 
writers (including Masson) agree in styling 
Blackborough ‘ Milton’s kinsman,” but 
none of them say what the relationship was. 
Can any correspondent oblige ? 

WILLIAM McMvrRRAy. 


Replies. 


“IDLE DICK NORTON.” 
(10 S. vii. 168.) 


Cot. RicHarp Norton belonged to the 
Southwick branch of the Norton family of 
Hampshire. Mrs. Suckiine will find a 
pedigree of this family in Berry’s ‘ Hamp- 
shire Gehealogies,’ but it is based on the 
Visitation of 1622, and gives no information 
subsequent to that date. The following 
notes relating to the Southwick branch will 
perhaps furnish Mrs. Suckitine with the 
information she desires, and at the same 
time be useful to other readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

Sir Daniel Norton (younger son of Sir 
Richard Norton—d. 1592—of Rotherfield, 
by his second wife Catherine Kingsmill) 
married Honor (b. 1589, d. 1651), eldest 
daughter and coheiress of John White, of 
Southwick (see 10 S. vi. 83). Col. Richard 
Norton was the second, but eldest surviving, 
son of this marriage. He was born in 1614; 


entered Brasenose College, Oxford, 1631; 
student of Gray’s Inn, 1634; and inherited 


Can the entry 


‘Southwick, on the death of his father, in 
1636. Like his mother, he was a zealous 
partisan of the Parliament in the early part 
of the civil wars, and Godwin in his ‘ Civil 
War in Hampshire’ gives much interesting 
information concerning him. As a colonel, 

at the head of his famous corps of “‘ Hamble- 

don Boys” he captured Southsea Castle in 

August, 1642, and took a prominent part 

in the siege of Portsmouth ; during the next 

few months he appears to have had numer- 
ous successful skirmishes with Cavaliers in 

various parts of the county, but suffered a 

severe repulse in July, 1643, in an attack on 

Basing House. He was in command of the 

force at Romsey in December of that year, 

when his brother ‘‘ Captain Lieutenant 

Norton” was taken prisoner by Major 

Murford (not Mitford). In January, 1644, 

he captured and garrisoned Warblington 

Castle, although shortly after his departure 

it was retaken by Lord Hopton. In March 

Col. Norton is found taking part in the great 
fight at Cheriton, when the Royalists were 

utterly defeated; ‘‘ being well acquainted 
with every lane in the neighbourhood,” he 

‘* brought up his renowned troop of Hamble- 
don Boys and charged the Cavaliers in the 
rear, thus not a little contributing to the 
victory.” In the following month he was 
acting as Major-General of Horse under Sir 
William Waller, and for some months 
afterwards was actively engaged in the 

memorable siege of Basing House. 

Col. Norton was Governor of Southampton 
from November, 1643, to April, 1644. On 
10 May, 1645, he was appointed Governor 
of Portsmouth and Captain of Southsea 
Castle, and appears to have held these posts 
for about three years. He was M.P. for 
co. Southampton from November, 1645, till 
secluded in 1648 ;* was again returned for 
the county in 1653, and in the same year 
elected a member of the Council of State. 

Immediately upon the Restoration he 
was once more appointed Governor cf 
Portsmouth, being superseded by the Duke 
of York in May, 1661. The same month 
he was elected M.P. for Portsmouth—he 
had been a burgess of the corporation for 
over twenty years—and he continued to 
represent the borough in Parliament until 
shortly before his death in June, 1691. 

Clarendon speaks of him as ‘‘a man of 
spirit,” and refers to “‘the known courage 
of Norton.” Carlyle says he was “ given 


* On 6 Dec., 1648, the House was “purged” by 
Col. Thomas Pride, when 47 members were seized 


and imprisoned, and 96 excluded from the House. 
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to Presbyterian notions; was purged out 
by Pride ; came back ; dwindled ultimately 
into Royalism.” Mudie, the historian of 
Hampshire, probably had the truest con- 
ception of his character ; in his opinion. 
“Col. Norton was a loyalist......he took the field, 
and took it bravely, for the privilege of the Par- 
liament, which Charles had unquestionably in- 
vaded ; but he had no hostility to the King accord- 
ing to law. Upon the side of Charles the loyal 
men. stood only for the constitutional authority of 
the King, wie the courtiers stood for him in 
disregard of the constitution. The loyalists on 
the side of Parliament stood only for its consti- 
tutional privileges, the rest of that party being 
enemies to all government. Between the first 
sections of the two parties it was merely a mis- 
understanding, but between the second it was 
implacable and deadly opposition. The former 
were anxious to save both constitution and country, 
the latter recked not for the ruin of hoth. This 
distinction is an important one, and_ necessary 
before we do justice to brave and good men upon 
either side—to such men as the Marquis of Win- 
chester and Col. Norton.” 

Col. Norton had four brothers—Daniel, 
Edward, Thomas, and John—and six sisters. 
Daniel was born 1613, and died c. 1633, 
during the lifetime of his father. Edward, 
born 1619, was a Royalist, and probably 
the ** Captain Lieutenant Norton” who was 
taken prisoner at Romsey; his name 
appears in the list of Royalists who com- 
pounded for their estates, his fine being 1001. 
Foster in his ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’ suggests 
he was the Dr. Edward Norton, vicar of 
Saffron Walden 1674-1714; but it seems 
more than likely he was the Edward Norton 
elected a burgess of Portsmouth in 1658, 
who died in, or before, 1674. Thomas 
Norton, born c. 1622, died during the life- 
time of his mother ; he was probably dead 
in 1641, for in that year his younger brother 
John (b. 1625), on entering Brasenose 
College, Oxford, was described as_ the 
“third” son of Sir Daniel Norton. What 
became of this John is not known. He is 
not mentioned in his mother’s will. He 
may have settled at Portsmouth, for in 
1649 “Ensign John Norton” was serving 
in the garrison there under Major Murford ; 
in 1660 the daughter of ‘‘ Lieutenant John 
Norton” was baptized at Portsmouth 
parish church; and in 1676 “ Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. John Norton,” was buried there. 

The six sisters of Col. Norton were 
Catherine, Honor, Frances, Bridget, Eliza- 
beth, and Mary. Catherine married, as his 
first wife, James May. of Coldrey, Hants, 
son and heir of Sir Humphrey May: he 
was a Royalist, and compounded for his 
estates by a payment of 8001. In July, 
1646, it was ordered that Col. Norton retain 


in his hands upon account and pay to the 
garrison of Portsmouth, the 900/. which is 
to be paid into Goldsmiths’ Hall for the 
compositions of the delinquencies of James 
May and Edward Norton, esquires (S.P. 
Dom. Proc. of Comm. for Compdg.). Honor 
married in November, 1632, John Eliot, 
son and heir of Sir John Eliot, the “* Patriot.” 
The curious circumstances attending this 
marriage were referred to at 10 8. vi. 83. 
Frances, Bridget, and Elizabeth apparently 
died young and unmarried. Mary (or 
Marie) outlived her mother, and was pro- 
bably the wife of the Royalist Col. Robert 
Legge, who fought in most of the battles 
during the civil wars, and was taken prisoner 
at the storming of Evesham by Col. Massey. 
Collins (‘ Peerage,’ 1778 ed., iv. 303) states 
(from information given by Lord Dart- 
mouth) that this Col. Robert Legge ‘‘ married 
a daughter of Sir Daniel Norton, of South- 
wick in Hampshire, by whom he had no 
issue’; also that “‘in order to the restora- 
tion of Charles II. he had Portsmouth 
delivered to him by Col. Norton, his wife’s 
brother, the government of which he pos- 
sessed to his death.” He was Lieutenant- 
Governor of Portsmouth under Col. Norton 
and the Duke of York, and died in March, 
1662. His nephew George Legge succeeded 
the Duke of York as Governor of Ports- 
mouth, and was afterwards created Baron 
Dartmouth. 

Col. Richard Norton was twice married. 
His first wife was Anne, daughter of the 
Parliamentary colonel Sir Walter Erle, of 
Charborough, co. Dorset, by whom he had 
issue a daughter Sarah, who married He 
Whitehead, son of Col. Richard Whitehead, 
of Tytherley, Hants (Mary, daughter of 
their eldest son Richard, married Alexander 
Thistlethwaite, ancestor of the present 
owner of Southwick Park), and a son 
Daniel Norton, who died in 1666, during 
the lifetime of his father, leaving by his 
wife Isabel, daughter and coheiress of 
Admiral Sir John Lawson (she afterwards 
married Admiral Sir John Chicheley, and 
died 29 Nov., 1709), an only son, Richard 
Norton, of whom hereafter. 

The second wife of Col. Norton was Eliza- 
beth, second daughter of William Fiennes, 
Viscount Say and Sele, and by her he had 
issue three sons and two daughters :— 

1. Richard Norton, of Alresford, Hants, 
who married Elizabeth, daughter of James 
Butler, of Amberley Castle, Sussex, and 
died in 1709. 

2. Col. William Norton, J.P., of Wellow, 
Hants. He_-married Elizabeth, daughter 
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of Sir Thomas Norton, of Coventry, Bt., 
and had issue Col. Thomas Norton (b. 1684), 
of Ixworth Abbey, Suffolk; Capt. Richard 
Norton; and Betty, the wife of Julius 
Hutchinson, of Owthorpe, Notts. Col. Wil- 
liam Norton was buried at Wellow on 9 Jan., 
1695/6. (The Lady Anne Norton who was 
buried there on 2 Dec., 1693, was probably 
his mother-in-law, Anne, daughter of John 
Jermy, of Hutton Hall, Suffolk, and widow 
of Sir Thomas Norton, Bt., of Coventry, 
who died in 1691.) Elizabeth, widow of 
Col. William Norton, died 30 Oct., 1713, aged 
forty-five, and was buried at Owthorpe, 
Notts. The inscription on her tomb re- 
cords that her husband’s father ‘‘ Colonel 
Richard Norton lived to have the Honour 
to entertain four Kings of England in His 
House at Southwick ” (Genealogist, ii. 308). 

3. Charles Norton, born 1666. A com- 
mission was granted to him in March, 
1691/2, to administer the goods of his late 
father, who had died intestate. He was 
elected a burgess of Portsmouth in 1701, 
and from a note in the corporation records 
appears to have been knighted, and to have 
died in, or before, 1722. He may have been 
the Charles Norton, Esq., who was one of the 
Band of Gentlemen Pensioners in the reign 
of William ITT. 

The two daughters of Col. Richard Norton 
were Elizabeth, the second wife of Sir John 
Carew, of Anthony, Cornwall, Bt. (by whom 
she had one son, who died young); and 
Honor (b. 1659, m. 1682, d.s.p. 1710), wife 
= Sir John St. Barbe, of Broadlands, Hants, 

t. 

Richard Norton, son of Daniel, succeeded 
to the Southwick estates on the death of 
his grandfather Col. Richard Norton. He 
was born in 1666; educated at Christ 
Church College, Oxford; M.P. for Hants 
from 1693 to 1705; married the Lady 
Elizabeth Noel, younger daughter of Ed- 
ward, Earl of Gainsborough, Governor of. 
Pertsmouth (she died 24 Feb., 1704/5, and | 
was buried at Hampstead, Middlesex) ; and | 
died without issue on 10 Dec., 1732. Henry | 
Slight, a local historian, says :— 

‘**As a member for the county, he represented 
the Dissenting interest, and seems to have entered 
fully into all the political and religious cabals of 
the period. He was a man of much taste, and the 
author of a tragedy called ‘ Pausanias,’ published 
by Mr. Southern, and acted in London with much 
applause. He also produced at Southwick, in the 
retectory of the Priory, Dryden’s play of the 
‘Spanish Friar,’ playing the principal character 
himself. For these histrionic propensities he was 


severely censured by a_clergyman of Havant, in a 
sermon entitled ‘The Cabinet of Hell unlocked.’ ” 


By an extraordinary will, dated 2 June, 
1714, eighteen years prior to his decease, 
he bequeathed the revenues of his estates, 
then amounting to 6,0001. a-year, together 
with 60,000/. in ready money, to be formed 
into a fund for the use of “* the poor, hungry, 
thirsty, naked strangers, sick, wounded, 
and prisoners, to the end of the world.” 
He appointed the Parliament of Great 
Britain to be his executors and trustees, and 
in case of their declining the trust, he 
directed that it should devolve upon the 
archbishops and bishops. His orders with 
respect to his funeral and several of his 
legacies were equally extraordinary. A 
casket in Southwick Priory, containing 
some of the hair and blood of Charles I., 
was to be carefully preserved there until 
the end of time ; he bequeathed his pictures 
and plate to the King; and his grand- 
father’s gold chain and medal (specially 
voted by Parliament to Admiral Lawson in 
1653 for his eminent services) he left to his 
stepbrother Richard Chicheley. 

The will was set aside on the ground of 
insanity, and the Southwick estates eventu- 
ally devolved on the Thistlethwaites. 

Mrs. SucKLING refers to a statement that 
“Col. Richard Norton was a relative of 
Sir Gregory Norton, one of the judges of 
Charles I.’’ I can find no proof of this, and 
am rather inclined to the opinion that Sir 
Gregory belonged to the Nortons of Kent. 
|Sir Dudley Norton, Secretary of State for 
'Treland, 1612-34, son of John Norton, of 
‘Boughton Monchelsea, Kent, is said to 
have had a brother Gregory, holding a 
commission in the Trish army (see Herald and 
Gen., iv. 288). This Gregory may have 
been the “‘ regicide,”’ or his father. 

Sir Gregory Norton was created a baronet 
of Ireland in 1624; married Martha, 
daughter of Bradshaw Drew, of Chichester, 
'and widow of John Gunter, of Racton, 
Sussex; and died in 1652, leaving a son 
Henry, who succeeded to the baronetcy, 
and married Mabell, daughter of Sir Richard 
Norton, Bt., of Rotherfield. It is possible 
this marriage gave rise to the idea that 
Sir Gregory Norton was related to the 
Nortons of Hampshire. 

ALFRED T. EVERITT. 

High Street, Portsmouth. 


Earu’s Extpest Son aNnD SUPPORTERS 
(10 S. v. 408, 456).—B. M.’s opinion that an 
earl’s eldest son is not entitled to use on his 
own account his father’s supporters is not 
altogether, I think, borne out by the some- 
what scanty heraldic authorities which I 
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have with me here. It is true that these 
authorities are not quite ad idem as to how 
far and by whom supporters can be borne, 
but, such as they are, they are at Mr. 
service. 

Boutell (‘ Heraldry, Historical and Popu- 
lar,’ 1864, p. 276) says :-— 

‘Supporters are now borne, by right, by all the 
Peers of the Realm, by Knights of the Garter, and 
Knights Grand Crosses of the Bath, also by the 
Nova Scotia Baronets, and the Chiefs of the Scottish 
Clans ; and they are conceded to those sons of Peers 
who bear honorary titles of Nobility [italics mine]. 
Supporters are not granted in England without the 
express command of the Sovereign ; but in Scotland 
‘Lord Lion’ enjoys this privilege. Supporters are 
not borne by any Spiritual Peers. They appear 
associated with the arms of many persons of various 
ranks who have derived them from some dis- 
tinguished ancestors.” 


And in asmaller and later edition of the same, 
styled ‘English Heraldry,’ published in 
1883, 5th ed. (I fancy after the reverend 
author’s death), I find that at p. 245, after 
confirming the above statements, it goes on 
to say that supporters, which admit all 
marks of cadency and all differences, 


“are conceded, with due difference, to all sons of 
Peers who, by courtesy, bear titles of Peerage. 
They appear also borne with the arms of many 
persons now not of knightly rank, who have 
inherited supporters from illustrious ancestors.” 


Aveling in his useful little book, pub- 
lished in 1891, and founded mainly on 
Boutell, varies this somewhat, and states 
(p. 319) :— 

“Supporters, like crests, can be charged with 
marks of cadency, but are not hereditary, except to 
the eldest sons of peers” [italics mine]. 


But, as one would expect, one learns more 
on the subject from the erudite Dr. Wood- 
ward in his excellent work ‘ Heraldry, 
English and Foreign’ (1896), wherein he 
says (vol. ii. p. 282) :— 

“In France, and indeed on the Continent gene- 
rally, the use of supporters is not nearly so restricted 
as with us at — A noble has a right to all 
the insignia of nobility, even though he be an 
untitled gentleman. It, as in Italy and Spain, he 
does not generally use supporters, it is piss. roe 
fashion has made their use infrequent, not because 
they are considered the peculiar property of great 
nobles—they, in fact, use them as little as he does. 
Nor would it be thought that he needed the Royal, 
or any other, licence to assume or to change them, 
any more than to leave off their use. No doubt in 
some great families the supporters have become 
practically hereditary. Where, as is often the case 
in Germany, an armorial augmentation has taken 
the form of a special grant of supporters, no doubt 
these will continue to be used without change. But 
what is meant is jen that there is and has been 
practical liberty with regard to these matters ; not 
only where (as in France) there is no longer a 
College of Arms, but in other countries where the 


use of armorial insignia was under regular super- 
vision. 
And again at p. 294 :— 

‘““By the understood English use supporters are 
or may be borne by all temporal peers, including 
those who have life seaniaen tae not by bishops as. 
such. (This is a modern restriction without ancient 
precedent or authority, or rather in defiance of it). 
Sweets Supporters are also borne as personal distinc- 
tions by Knights Grand - Crosses of the several 
Orders, and it is considered that there is precedent 
for their use by certain great officers of the Royal 
Household......The right to use supporters has been 
occasionally conceded by Royal Warrant......A few 
of the —— to whom these warrants have been 
granted are baronets, but baronets as such have no- 
right to use them. 7'he e/dest sons of peers above the 
rank of viscount [italics mine], and the younger 
sons of dukes and marquesses, —— use the 
supporters of the family, but this reasonable return 
to a less restricted use of them has not of course 
the approval of the English College of Arms. 

““A peeress (unless she be a peeress in her own 
right) ie noclaim to continue the use of supporters: 
if she remarries with a commoner not entitled to 
use them.” 
Hutchins, in his Introduction to the ‘ History 
of Dorset ’ (3rd ed.), vol. i. p. xiii, gives the 
names of five families in the county (pre- 
sumably commoners at that time) who, he 
states, have a right to supporters on account 
of their ancestors having been knights and 
baronets ; and he gives a reference for this 
to ‘ Baronetage,’ vol. iv. p. 362, from a 
MS. of Peter le Neve, Esq. 

The ancestors of one of the families he 
mentions certainly did use supporters, as 
may be seen from the monument to Sir 
William Uvedale, Kt. (who died in 1615), 
in Wickham Church, Hants. Another form 
of these same supporters may also be seen 
on the achievement of the Uvedale arms 
formerly at the old Manor House at Wick- 
ham, but now to be seen on the north wall 
of Winchester College Chapel. But I am 
bound to say that there were other monu- 
ments to the same family showing no. 
supporters in their armorial insignia. 

Notwithstanding the general statements 
collected from the above heraldic authorities, 
I believe there are several instances of 
commoners—descendants of a commoner 
(no doubt an “illustrious ancestor’’) to 
whom supporters were granted as an 
augmentation of honour—having used them; 
but many such commoners, no doubt, do 
not contrive to do so, out of deference, 
perhaps, to insignia usually the badge of a 
rank higher than their own. 

But however this may be, I think Mr. 
BURTON may take it that in the case he gives 
namely, that of the eldest son of an earl, 
such son would be justified in using for 


| 
| 
| 
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himself his father’s supporters, differenced, 
perhaps, with a label. 
J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 

(10 vii. 288).—This word 
belongs to the ancient language of Cuba 
and Hayti, which has long been extinct. 
Our only guide to the correct orthography 
is the usage of old authors. I believe that 
all old books have either ¢etba or ceyba. 
The cedilla is usual, though not really 
necessary. For instance, Oviedo, in his 
* Historia Natural de las Indias,’ which was 
written about 1535, though not published 
in full till 1851, has a chapter headed * Del 
arbol llamado Ceyba.’ I do not remember 
meeting with the spelling seiba earlier than 
the eighteenth century. It is used by 
Gilij in his *Saggio di Storia Americana,’ 
1780. Seiba seems the favourite form in 
modern Cuban books. Pichardo, * Diccio- 
nario de Vozes Cubanas,’ 1862, has seiba, 
and so has Fort y Roldan, ‘ Cuba Indigena,’ 
1881. Jas. Pratt, Jun. 


ANNE PLANTAGENET, DUCHESS OF EXETER 
(10 $8. vil. 149, 298).—As to the “ puzzling 
discrepancies concerning the marriages of 
another Anne [who had better, I think, have 
been treated of under a separate heading] 
—the sister of Henry, Duke of Exeter,” 
they do not apparently exist. She married 
(as stated) two persons of the name of John 
Neville. Her sister of the half blood, also 
named Anne, was (as stated) wife in 1463 of 
“Thomas Ormonde,” being daughter of 
*“Anne, late Duchess of Exeter” (née 
Montacute), z.e., her daughter by her first 
husband, Sir Richard Hankford; while 
Lady Anne Holand, who married the 
Nevilles, was her daughter by her third 
husband, John (Holand), first Duke of 
Exeter. G. E. C. 


For “CymBats” (10 S. vii. 
289).—This is no hard riddle. The English 
translator did not know what the Dutch 
beckens meant. He therefore took a shot, 
and thought it was the English word 
beacon, often used to mean a warning fire. 
The ‘N.E.D.’ quotes a good example of 
this from ‘ Piers Plowman.’ 

WALTER W. SKEAT. 

[L. L. K. and Mr. L. R. M. STRACHAN agree with 
SKEAT. ] 

FirtH-Monarcuy MEN (10 vii. 290).— 
In January, 1661, Thomas Venner, with 
forty men, set out from a meeting-house in 
Coleman Street to overthrow the Govern- 
ment and set up the Fifth Monarchy. In 
Wood Street they had a sharp fight with the 


King’s guards, by whom those who were not 
killed were captured. The prisoners were 
tried at the Old Bailey, and Venner was 
hanged before his meeting-house. For 
further particulars and references consult 
‘D.N.B.,’ lviii. 212. The number of men 
is there stated as “about fifty,” but forty 
was usually given in seventeenth-century 
books; e.g., Parker’s ‘Reproof to the 
Rehearsal Transprosed,’ 1673, pp. 223, 431, 
483: ‘*Prince Vennor and his forty men,” 
Venner....had forty men... .hey 
for Woodstreet, hey for king Jesus !” 
W. C. B. 


Dr. Thomas Sprat’s sermon before the 
House of Commons at St. Margaret’s, West- 
minster, on 30 Jan., 1677/8, referred to the 
uprising of the Fifth-Monarchy men on 
6 Jan., 1661. The best account I know of 
is in Pepys’s ‘ Diary.’ There do not appear 
to have been more than forty men all told 
engaged in the disturbance. 

James H. 


This can only refer to the famous rising 
of the mad cooper Venner and his misguided 
followers in January, 1660/1. A circum- 
stantial account of the affair, taken from 
the *‘ Somers Tracts,’ is given by Thornbury 
in his * Old and New London,’ vol. i. pp. 370- 
371 (orig. ed.). 

The number of insurrectionists is very 
variously estimated by contemporary 
writers. Burnet in his ‘ History’ gives it 
as “not above twenty ’”’; while Kennet’s 
‘Register’ informs us that there were 
fully three score. 

Mr. THORNTON may care to have his 
attention drawn to the fact that Evelyn has 
a favourable notice of the author of the 
sermon. Writing in his ‘ Diary ’ under date 
23 Nov., 1679, he says :— 

‘“<T dined at the Bishop of Rochester’s, and then 
went to St. Paul’s to heare that greate wit Dr. 
Sprat, now newly succeeding Dr. Outram in the 
cure of St. Margaret’s. His talent was a great 
memory, never making use of notes, a readinesse 
ot expression in a most P ag and Pe style of 
words, full of matter, easily deliver’d.” 

McMurray. 

[Mr. A. 8. Lewis and Mr. E. Pracock also refer 
to Venner. ] 


CHARLES I.: HIS PHysICAL CHARACTER- 
istics (10 8. vii. 169, 210, 252).—A certain 
‘amount of idealization must doubtless be 
allowed for in the presentments which we 
possess of the physical appearance of 
Charles I., just as, for example, in those of 
Napoleon, which seem to have derived from 
| painters and medallists alike a beauty and 
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vaajesty which the death-mask shows to 
have been to a considerable extent mythical. 

We have fortunately in Charles’s case the 
‘testimony of a contemporary to the verisi- 
militude of some of our existing presentments 
of his features. Evelyn saw the King ride, 
“coming from his Northern Expedition [on 30 Oct., 
1640] in pomp anda kind of ovation, with all the 
marks of a happy peace, restored to the affections 
ot his people, being conducted through London 
with a most splendid cavalcade” ; 
and on 3 November following, on his way 
to open the Long Parliament. He had, 
therefore, some acquaintance with the King’s 
features at the period when they were 
probably the most attractive. In his ‘ Dis- 
course of Medals’ (London, 1697, folio), 
pp- 112-13, he gives a rough representation 
ot the memorial medal executed by Norbert 
Roettier (‘ Med. Illust.,’ i. 346. 199). This 
he describes as ‘* Incomparably the most 
Resembling his Serene Countenance when 
Fullest of Princely Vigour.” Examples of 
this medal in silver and bronze will be found 
in the British Museum. I do not possess 
this piece, but one of exactly the same type, 
executed at the same period by John 
Roettier, the father of Norbert, lies before 
me. The extreme regularity and beauty 
of the features, shown in profile, excite 
the almost inevitable suspicion that we are 
Jooking at an idealized rather than at a 
faithful portrait. A comparison with any 
ef the Van Dyck portraits—e.g., the fine 
mezzotint by J. Smith—confirms this im- 
pression. The end of the nose in the picture 
is much blunter, and the whole face less 
statuesque. The long lovelock on the left 
shoulder in Evelyn’s medal was worn, as 
he informs us, by Charles, in accordance 
with the prevailing fashion, till the breaking 
out of the Civil War. The moustache, 
rather thick at the end, is turned upwards 
very nearly in the way in which it is worn by 
the German Emperor, and it is this feature 
and the beard which after all give part of 
the romantic character tc the face—a result 
accentuated by the turi or curl at the end 
of the beard, mentioned by Stevenson in the 
following document. 

I am fortunately able to supply, in con- 
nexion with Sir H. Halford’s narrative 
quoted at the last reference, a brief account 
of the opening of Charles’s coffin in 1813 
from an original letter in my possession, 
written at the time by Benjamin Charles 
Stevenson, one of the six spectators. This 
letter, of which only the latter part has been 
preserved, was addressed to the Reverend 
Edmund Ferrers, Cheriton, Alresford, Hants, 


Although, as will be remarked, the writer 
has purposely abstained from giving any 
complete record of what he saw, he has 
mentioned some few interesting details 
(such as the curling of the end of the beard) 
which were not recorded by Sir H. Halford. 
The latter portion of the letter runs as 
follows :— 

Sir Henry Halford has drawn up a Statement of 
all the Circumstances, a few Copies of which will 
be printed, one of which I will secure for you. 
would send you what I drew up upon the Occasion, 
but I gave it to Sir Hy Halford to complete his 
Statement, & promissed I would destroy my own, 
as I think there should be but one mention of 
this Event. 

Upon opening the Coftin the likeness of Charles 
to alt the Pictures, Coins, &c., that I have seen of 
him, was most striking; the flesh of the face & 
the Muscles were entire, & for a Minute or Two 
the left eye remained open & looked vivid. The 
back of the H/ead] was quite fresh, & a Fe aged of 
Liquid of the Colour of Blood was round the neck, 
where the decolation had taken place the Bone 
thro’ which the Axe had passed has been preserved 
& will be engraved, & given with St H. Halford’s 
Statement. A very fine Black Velvet Pall lay over 
the Coffin & was in good preservation. The Coffins 
of Henry 8 & the ion 2 Seymour, which were 
in the same Vault, had evidently been disturbed 
upon some former Occasion. Henry’s Coffin had 
been ransacked, & was open on the Breast; there 
appeared nothing but a skeleton, but much Hair on 
the lower Jaw Bones. Lady Jane’s Coftin did not 
appear to have been opened. There was the Coffin 
ot a Still-born Child, of the Princess Ann of 
Denmark, likewise in this Vault, which lay upon 
the feet of the Coffin of Charles 1*. There was 
much Hair upon the Head of Charles, of a very fine 
brown, & of a Silkey texture; the poin 4 
Curling at the End, was entire; the Head had been 
placed exactly as if no separation of the Neck had 
taken place. ae 

You will excuse these hasty & disjointed Memo- 
randa of this very interesting Subject. But you 
shall have a Copy of the Statement, & with every 
additional Information upon it that I can give. 
You have Huberts Memoirs, which gives an exact 
account of Charles 1** Buryal, & which exactly 
corresponds with what appeared on the opening of 
his Vault. Yrs most wi 

B. C. STEVENSON. 


J. Exior HopeGKIn. 


The following extract from The Globe 
and Traveller of the 5th inst. throws light 
upon this very mournful topic :— 
Years Aco. Berne Extracts From ‘THE GLOBE’ 

OF APRIL 5TH. 

1813.—Discovery oF KinG CHARLES THE First's 
Bopy.—The day before the interment of Her Royal 
Highness the Veciees ot Brunswick in the new 
vault in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, a discovery 
was made by the workmen of two ancient coffins, 
one of Jead, the other of stone. His Royal High- 
ness the Prince Regent was, of course, consulted 
about the mode of exploring these Royal remains, 
which he directed to be done in his presence imme- 
diately. When the leaden coffin was unsoldered, 
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carefully stripping the head and face, the counte- | 
nance of the unfortunate martyr Charles the First 
immediately appeared, in features apparently as 
perfect as when o lived. Sir Henry Halford, who 
was present, then endeavoured to raise the body 
from the coftin, in attempting which the head fell 
from it and discovered the irregular fissure made 
by the axe, which appeared to have been united by 
a cement. 

The stone coftin was next opened, which from its 
inscription was found to contain the remains of 
Henry the Eighth, which consisted of nothing more 
than the skull and the principal limb bones, which 
appeared in a perfect state. 

Epwarp 8. DopGson. 


Apropos of the discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ 
regarding Charles L.’s appearance, 1 may 
say that I have an engraving prefixed to a. 
copy of ‘The Large Declaration’ (1640) 
which gives his portrait ; and the interesting 
thing about it is that it is the only portrait 
I have seen of him which brings out his 
likeness to his father, whose plainness of 
countenance was so definite. Yet one always 
thinks of Charles I. as a handsome man. 
I may add that I have seen another copy of 
the same work containing a _ different 
portrait of Charles from that in my copy. 

J. WILLCOcK. 


Lerwick, N.B. 


As this controversy concerning Charles I. 
originated apparently with a reference to a 
review of my book ‘ The Headsman of White- 
hall,’ it may not be amiss if I now add a 
few words to the discussion. 

In my book I have not contended that 
Charles I. resembled James I. in personal 
appearance ; all I claim is that Van Dyck’s 
portraits of King Charles are idealized, and 
are not faithful likenesses. But even Van 
Dyck’s portraits, when carefully examined 
reveal the King to have been of small and 
mean stature. That Charles was rude and 
awkward in his demeanour we have ample 
contemporary evidence to prove. There 
was nothing graceful in his bearing, or | 
gracious in his manners and address. As_ 
Hallam mentions: ‘‘ The King’s manners | 
were not good. He spoke and behaved to 
ladies with indelicacy in public.” He 
was, moreover, afflicted with a serious | 
impediment in his speech, and it was a/ 
matter of general surprise and comment 
at the time how he managed to talk so, 
clearly and so firmly both at his trial and. 
on the scaffold at Whitehall. 

PuILip SIDNEY. 


The best evidence of the features of 
Charles I. was that obtained when his coffin 
at Windsor was opened in 1813. There, 


| 
a body appeared covered with a waxed cloth; on | 


was an illustration, I think, in the original 
account ; see 68. xi. 317. W. B. 


Srmpson’s RESTAURANT: GUESSING THE 
CHEESE (10 8. vii. 245).—I have a very clear’ 
recollection of having, in my younger days. 
(I am now over seventy-five), witnessed the 
same proceedings twice—once at “‘ Simp- 
son’s”’ in the Poultry (so called, no doubt 
in imitation), and once at Billingsgate, in 
some tavern or inn either adjacent to, or 
forming part of, the market buildings. 

I have no recollection of soup; but the 
fish was excellent in quality, and ample in 
quantity, as was also the “ punch” which 
followed. To all these the City fathers who 
attended—obviously well-seasoned veterans 
—did full justice. 

Epwarp P. WOLFERSTAN. 


PAL-ZOLOGUS IN THE West InpIEs (10 8. 
vii. 209, 254).—Mr. WaAINEWRIGHT is hardly 
correct in saying that the apostate Andrew 
was the last Paleologus certainly known to. 
history. There was an Italian branch of 
the family descending from Theodore, son 
of Andronicus II., who inherited the Mar- 
quessate of Montferrat from his mother, and 
whose last male descendant was John George, 
Bishop of Casale and Marquess of Montferrat, 
who died in 1533. The apostate is said to- 
have lived into the reign of Solomon the 
Magnificent, who became Sultan in 1520; 
but is there any evidence that he was alive 
in 1533? Moreover, as his mother was a 
slave. I presume he was illegitimate and 
therefore not to be reckoned as a Paleologus. 
There were no doubt many _ illegitimate 
branches of the family, and this may account 
for the occurrence of the name in other 
places. If the pedigree in Landulph Church 
is correct, the John there mentioned must 
have been illegitimate—forthe despot Thomas 
had only two legitimate sons, Andrew and 
Manuel. E. W. B. 


Bett-ComB ” FoR RrncworM (10 S. vii. 
206).—Our churechwarden, who is writing 
a history of this parish, informs me that the 
son of a former sexton told him that his. 
father frequently sent him when a boy, 
into the belfry to obtain the grease from the: 
bells for numerous applicants, who required it 
for use as an ointment in cases of ringworm,. 
&e. J. T. 


Beckenham. 
It is not at all unlikely that “ bell-comb ” 


would be really beneficial in cases of ring- 


worm, by reason of the fatty salts of copper: 
and tin that it contains, resulting from the 
detritus of the bronze “ brasses ”’ on which. 
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‘the gudgeons work. “ Cart-gum,” though 

it has been supposed to make whiskers 

grow (Peacock, * Glossary,’ s.v.), would be 

much less likely than bell-comb to be of use 

against ringworm, forwhy it contains only 

iron detritus. 
Winterton, Doncaster. 


Ricuarp II.: His Arms (10 S. vii. 188, 
-249).—Willement says that the shield of 
Richard II. rests on his ordinary badge, 
the white hart.” 

Rymer mentions that Richard II. in his 
ninth year pawned certain jewels “a la 
guyse de cerfs blancs.” 

In the ‘Wardrobe Accounts’ of his 
twenty-second year mention is made of a 
belt and sword-sheath of red velvet, em- 
broidered with white harts crowned. 

Holinshed says that Richard, at the 
time of his capture, was attended by his 
friend “ Jenico d’Artois, a Gascoigne, that 
‘still ware the cognizance or device of his 
master, King Richard, that is to saie, a 
white hart.” He refused to relinquish it, 
and was imprisoned in Chester Castle. 

In the Lansdowne MS. (British Museum) 
No. 874, fol. 105 B, are heraldic drawings 
from churches by the Heralds H. St. George 
‘and N. Charles. Among them are the arms 
of Richard IL. from a painted window in 
St. Olave’s, Old Jewry, On each side of the 
base of the shield is a stag collared and 
chained. It is engraved in colours by 
Willement, pl. vi. fig. 3. 

A MS. in the Harleian Library (No. 1073), 
temp. Charles II., says Richard used as a 
device “‘a man behind a tree shooting at 
a white hart as a boud.” 

A MS. in the College of Arms, L 14, 
fol. 378 B., has a drawing of this last device. 

A MS. of considerable antiquity in the 
Harleian Library, No. 2259, says that 
“Kyng Ric. II. forsoke ye ii antellops 
for hys bests, and toke ii whyte hertys 
bering up ye armys w’ her bakys.” 

Richard II. made a special visit to Ire- 
land; and a badge given for Ireland is a white 
hart issuing from the portal of a golden 
castle (Harleian MSS. Nos. 1471, fol. 1 C., 
and 2165, fol. 1). See ‘Regal Heraldry,’ 
by T. Willement, 1821, pp. 20-23. 

Sandford says that Richard’s arms are 
‘** over the Porch at the North-door of West- 
minster Hall by Him erected,” and that 
beneath both which Escocheons is His Device, 
viz. a white Hart couchant gorged with a Gold 
Coronet and Chaine, under a Tree. The same Hart 
is Painted bigger then the Life on the wall in the 
South-cross of Westminster-Abbey, and expressed 
in Coloured-glass over the Portraiture of this King 


in a South-window of the said Monastery. This 
embleme without doubt he derived from that of 
Princess Joan his Mother, which was, a white 
Hind Couchant under a Tree, gorged and chained 
as the other: For wearing this His Badge of the 
Hart some after His Deposition lost their lives.”— 
‘Kings of England,’ 1677, pp. 191, 204. 

I do not, however, find the stag on 
Richard’s Great Seals, nor on his tomb in 
Westminster Abbey, where, rather curiously, 
he is in his epitaph compared (of all people) 
to ** Omerus ” (Homer) ! 

I do not find any mention of Richard’s 
arms in Guillim. a 


In ‘Divi Britannici,’ by Sir Winston 
Churchill, Kt., 1675, p. 245, appears what 
purports to be the arms of Richard II. Ido 
not attempt heraldic terms. There are 
four quarters, two containing lions and two 
fleurs-de-lis. The garter, with the Garter 
motto, surrounds the arms; above is a 
crown; the supporters are a lion with a 
crown and a stag with two pairs of antlers, 
having a crown round his neck. Under- 
neath is “ Dieu et mon droit.”” The only 
point of the above is that in a certain book 
published over 230 years ago a stag with a 
crown on its neck is given as a supporter 
of the arms. I have little doubt that the 
arms from Brute, Malmud, and Belin to 
Charles II. given by Sir Winston Churchill 
bristle with armorial inexactitudes.”’ 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


CLassIcaL Quotations (10 S. v. 27, 75). 
—2. “ Ubi rudentes stridunt, et anchore 
rumpuntur, et malus gemit.”—The words, 
wrongly attributed in the query to Seneca, 
are an inaccurate recollection (?o0r an 
imitation by some much later writer) of a 
passage in the younger Pliny. See his 
* Epistles,’ ix. 26, 4 :— 

“Tdeo nequaquam par gubernatoris est virtus, 
cum placido et cum turbato mari vehitur: tune 
admirante nullo inlaudatus ingloriosus subit por- 
tum; at cum stridunt funes, curvatur ar v0, 
gubernacwa gemunt, tune ille clarus et dis maris 
proximus.” 

The expression malus gemit was probably 
due to Horace, ‘ Odes,’ I. xiv. 5, 6. 

It is not an unknown thing for quotations 
from other writers to be fathered on Seneca. 
There is a place in Seneca where the thought 
resembles that in Pliny, though the lan- 
guage is different :— 

“Ne gubernatoris quidem artem_ tranquillum 
mare et obsequens ventus ostendit : adversi aliquid 
incurrat oportet, quod animum probet.”—Dial. vi. 
(‘Ad Marciam de Consolatione’), 5, 5. 

The words occur in the part which Seneca 
quotes from the Consolation addressed to 
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Livia by the philosopher Areius Didymus of | 
Alexandria. 

6. “ Est bene non potuit dicere, dixit, 
erit.’—This is a modern (or possibly 
medieval) proverb rather than a classical 
quotation. J. G. Seybold in his * Viri- | 
darium Selectissimis Parcemiarum et Sen- | 
tentiarum Latino-Germanicarum flosculis 
amoenissimum,’ &c. (=* Lust - Garten/ von 
auserlesenen Spriichwortern,’ &c.), Nurn- 
berg, 1677, gives on p. 154 

Est, gui non potuit dicere, dixit Errt, 
with the German equivalents * Alles mit 
der Zeit and 
Wenn etwas guts geschehen soll’ 
Ists heut nicht/ schickt sichs morgen wol. 
EpwarpD BENSLY. 
University College, Aberystwyth. 


“Wax AND CURNELS ” (10S. vii. 267).— 
It is many a long day since I heard any one 
speak of this painful malady, and, until 
now, I think I have never met its name in 
print. 1 should have set it down ** waxen 
kernels.”’ I believe the lumps were due to 
the effect of cold on the glands. The 
has wax-kernel,”” and defines it 
“a glandular swelling, esp. used of the 
glands of the neck.” As the affection is 
supposed to be connected with growth, 
perhaps the spelling “ waxing’? would be 
better than that which I imagined for 
myself in ‘‘ waxen,” or that which Mr. 
THoMAS RATCLIFFE renders by “ wax and.” 

St. SWITHIN. 


This complaint is known under the name 
of ** waxen kernels ” in both Northampton- 
shire and Warwickshire, and refers to a 
swelling of the glands of the neck. I ob- 
serve that Wright (* Dictionary of Obsolete 
and Provincial English, 1857) duly records 
the word: ‘* Waxen-kernel. s. An enlarged 
gland in the neck. Palsgr.” 

I infer from Mr. RatcirFe’s note that 
in the locality from which he writes the 
expression indicates two distinct complaints, 
which may or may not occur simultaneously. 

Joun T. Pace. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


MovurninG Rites Persia (10 S. vii. 
230).—The funeral rites of the ancient 
Persians were no doubt largely identical with 
those of the Guebres and the Parsees of 
to-day, at all events with regard to exposing 
the bodies of the dead to the sanitary habit 
of the vulture (v. ‘ Persia and the Persians,’ 
by 8. G. W. Benjamin, 1887, p. 357). The 
peculiar method of sculpture followed by 


the modern Parsees appears to have been 


customary with the ancient sun-followers: 
in early Christian times (ibid.). 

With regard to the mourning of the 
modern Persians, who have been, of course, 


/since the Arab conquest, Mohammedans, it. 


is stated in Hurd’s ‘Ceremonies’ (1815, 
pp- 389-92) that the fast of the Mohammedan 
Persians for the loss of a relative lasts forty 
days; but none of the mourners wear 
black clothes, for that is looked upon as 
the colour of an evil spirit—in fact, that of 
the devil. Between the intervals of their 
cries and lamentations they sit as if almost 
dead, clothed in ** a brown gown, or one of a 
pale colour.” 

There is a valuable résumé of the literature 


of Mohammedanism in 
‘Dictionary of Islam,’ pp. 405-7. But the 
funeral customs in other Mohammedan 


countries differ widely. 
J. HOLDEN MacMICHAEL. 


It is the practice of the chief mourners in 
Persia to tear their clothes and to keep their 
heads uncovered, and the feet naked, at 
least until all the ceremonies of burial have 
been performed. According to the received 
customs, the chief mourner gives an enter- 
tainment to all those who attend at the 
funeral. The length of mourning lasts, 
according to the means of the family, three, 
five, or seven days, orevenamonth. At the 
end of that period some of the elders, both 
men and women, go round to the mourners: 
and sew up their rent garments. 

lf a man dies, the wife envelopes her head 
in a black shawl. Two or three days after 
the mourning period her female friends lead 
her to the bath, where they take off her 
mourning, put her on a clean dress, and 
dye her hands and feet with the khenah. 

When life has entirely fled from the man, 
cotton steeped in water is squeezed into his- 
mouth, his feet are carefully placed towards 
the kebleh, and the priest at his bed-head 
begins to read the Koran with a loud and 
singsong emphasis. <A handkerchief is then 
placed under the man’s chin, and fastened 
over his head; his two great toes are also: 
tied together. All the company then pro- 
nounce the Kelemeh Schehddet (the profession 
of faith), a ceremony which is supposed to. 
send the deceased out of this world a pure 
and well-authenticated Mussulman; and 
during this interval a cup of water is placed 
upon his head. The mérdeshir, or washers 
of the dead, are then called in, who bring 
with them the bier, on which the corpse is 
to be carried to the grave. The imareh— 
which is a sort of canopy, adorned with. 
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black flags, shawls, and other stuffs, only 
used in cases of burial of great personages 
—is brought into use; the corpse is then 
taken out of the house by distant relations 
and laid therein; it is carried to a place of 
ablution, where it is delivered over to the 
washers. The body is first washed with 
clear cold water, then rubbed over with 
lime, salt, and camphor, placed in a winding- 
sheet, again consigned to the bier, and at 
length conveyed to the place of burial. 

The above is compiled from James Morier’s 
work. ALFRED SyDNEY LEwIs. 

Library, Constitutional Club. 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


The Seven Deadly Sins. By Frederick Rogers. 

(A. H. Bullen.) 

WE have here a most charming book ; it imparts 
knowledge not to be found elsewhere except by 
searching in scores of volumes, many of which are 
by no means easy to acquire. It cannot be called 
historical, neither is it a work of imagination. The 
statements made are, however, true, and put in a 
manner so deft that they are sure to cling to the 
memory in a way that the dull details of an 
ordinary scientific discourse would inevitably fail 
to do. ‘No presentation of life is complete with- 
out its sins,” the author tells us; pee depicts 
the evils by which we are haunted in a manner so 
clear, and with such dignity of phrase, that we 
accept without a murmur the way in which our 
foretathers classified them, although most people 
have long been in the habit of regarding the things 
that are evil from a far different point of view. All 
this is accomplished in so cautious a manner that 
the evil instincts which encompass men are never 
once awakened, and no stain is left on the mind. 

Mr. Rogers quotes medieval verse freely, the 
greater part being directly to the point to which 
these studies have been directed. Nearly the whole 
of these quotations were written for the purpose of 
strengthening the moral fibre, and Mr. Rogers 
generally gives a modern rendering such as will be 
perfectly intelligible to those who are familiar with 
the literary language of Shakespere’s day. 

Every one now knows that our old parish churches, 
before they were swept away or daubed with white- 
wash, abounded with pictures intended to promote 
devotional feelings in those who contemplated 
them. Among these the seven deadly sins had a 
prominent place. Mr. Rogers supplies an account 
of some of those that remain. To these may be 
added, from information supplied by the late J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S.A., whose knowledge of the 
ornaments of the medieval Church was unsurpassed, 
the fragments of stained glass that remain in one 
of the windows of Newark Church. He conjectured 
that before fanaticism or stupidity had done its 
work, the design was in the form of a wheel, with 
the *‘ master fiend” in the centre, and the figures 
representing the various sins arranged in a ring 
around him. 

The revolt against symbolism and allegory is fast 
dying out, and it would cause us little surprise if 


these old-world pictures should once more be re- 
produced in modified forms. It is interesting to- 
call to mind that a Puritan such as John Bunyan 
was the first person of literary influence who re- 
turned to the old track; many parts of ‘The 
Pilgrim’s Progress’ and ‘The Holy War’ might be 
rendered pictorially in such a manner as_ac- 
curately to reproduce the teelings of the Middle 
ges. 

The author thinks that we find no mention of 
the seven deadly sins after the period of the great 
Civil War. We dare not venture to contradict 
one who has devoted himself so earnestly to this 
interesting subject, but would suggest that it is 
not unlikely that some reference to them may occur: 
in one or more of the devotional books issued by 
the Nonjurors. 

The work is adorned by excellent engravings, 
most of which are copied from De Vos; _ but 
Goltzius and Peter Brueghel also figure therein. 
Two stately figures of Pride are given. In both 
instances the richly dressed figure holds a fan of 
peacock feathers in her hand, and near her stands. 
what heralds call ‘‘a peacock in his pride.” Here 
the bird symbolizes the vice the lady represents,. 
but when embroidered on ecclesiastical vestments. 
it was the emblem of immortality. The emble- 
matical meaning of the peacock was discussed in 
the last two volumes of our Eighth Series ; while the. 
superstitions connected with its feathers formed 
the topic of many articles throughout nearly the 
whole of that series. 


Garihaldi’s Defence of the Roman Republic. By 

G. M. Trevelyan. (Longmans & Co.) 
APPROPRIATELY bound in scarlet, this volume de- 
scribes some of the most stirring incidents in the- 
checquered life of the great Italian patriot. It con- 
sists of three parts—the first dealing with Gari- 
baldi’s early life, his adventures in South America, 
and the events immediately preceding the fateful 
May and June of 1849; the second recounting the 
magnificent, but hopeless defence of Rome, under: 
the short-lived republic, against the French forces; 
and the third narrating Garibaldi’s subsequent 
retreat and escape. The author has brought to his. 
task a full and accurate knowledge of his subject, 
gained not only by reading and digesting every 
published book dealing with Garibaldi and_ his. 
times, and checkin the statements in these by 
research in the Italian and French archives, but 
also by personally visiting the chief places in Italy 
where the incidents he describes took place. 
Italian and other friends have in addition supplied 
valuable information. The result is a work of the 
highest importance as an authority as well as of 
absorbing interest. 

Mr. Trevelyan wields a facile pen, and has the 
gift of word-painting in an exceptional measure : 

ence the persons who figure in his pages are vivid 
realities, and not mere stage puppets. Garibaldi 
himself is portrayed with a masterly touch, his 
faults and failings being set forth as faithfully as 
his nobler qualities. Anita, the Brazilian maiden 
whom Garibaldi so strangely wooed and won, and 
who for ten years was his faithful wife and com- 
panion in hardships and perils, after the second 
chapter disappears almost entirely, but reappears: 
to take part in the memorable retreat, which was 
to end with her death in the marshes of Ravenna 
—a tragedy the description of which by Mr. Tre- 
velyan no one can read unmoved. The noble priest 
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Ugo Bassi, Manora, the Dandoli brothers, Morosini, 
the poet Mameli, Bonnet, and many others will 
long linger in the memory of the reader. 

Of the political events leading up to the main 
theme of his work the author gives a clear and 
sutticient summary ; while of the siege and defence 
—in which so much valour was displayed, so much 
destruction was wrought, and so many lives (espe- 
cially of the young) were lost—we have a vivid 
description. Mr. Trevelyan has happily rescued 
trom undeserved neglect, and made excellent use 
of, the narrative of a Dutch artist who was in 
Rome at the time, and who zives one of the best 
accounts existing of those stirring scenes. The 
excellent maps and illustrations that accompany 
the letterpress enable the reader to feel that he is 
taking part in the incidents of this brave but fore- 
doomed stand for liberty. 

But we like best the last chapters of the book, 
in which, with Garibaldi and his small band, we 
push on breathlessly from place to place, with 
the Austrians ever drawing closer in, until we 
reach the summit of Monte Titano at San Marino ; 
then with a faithful few dash through the enclosing 
toils, reach the sea at Cesenatico, and take boat for 
Venice—only to meet the gunboats of the enemy. 
When we know that Mr. T revelyan has travelled 
on foot the whole of the route taken in the famous 
retreat, we understand the secret of the extra- 
ordinary vividness with which it is depicted. The 
tragedy of Anita’s death we have referred to. In 
the last two chapters are recounted Garibaldi’s 
flight westward across Italy, the embarkation at 
the Cala Martina in the Maremma, and escape. 
Here Mr. Trevelyan’s task ends, a brief epilogue 
sutticing to tell a little of the hero’s after_history. 
Perhaps we shall have it more fully told by the 
author later. A valuable feature of the excellent 
Bibliography is that to the title of most of the 
works named are appended a brief explanation of 
the character of the work, and an estimate of its 
value as an authority. These will be very helpful 
to persons wishing to gain fuller information on 
any particular point in connexion with the history 
of Garibaldi and Italy. 

Before leaving this book we would mention one 
fnatter. In his retreat from Rome to the Adriatic 
Garibaldi was joined by 900 men under the com- 
mand of Col. Hugh Forbes, who, though a ‘ most 
courageous and honourable soldier,” certainly de- 
served the title of ‘‘ the eccentric Briton,” for so 
little did he care about the garniture of war ‘that, 
in spite of the title of Colonel conferred on him by 
the Republic, he went through the campaign in the 
summer suit and white chimney-pot hat of his class 
and country.” Of this man, his son (who fought 
under him), or any others of the family, Mr. Tre- 
velyan would be glad of information, his inquiries 
having borne little fruit. Perhaps some reader of 
*N. & Q.’ may be able to throw light on the earlier 
and later history of this pot-hatted hero. 


Early English Prose Romances. Edited by William 
J. Thoms. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
(Routledge & Sons.) 

Or the volumes of ‘‘ Early Novelists” published by 

Messrs. Routledge & Sons, and edited by Mr. E. A. 

Baker, the work now included in the collection is 

the most interesting and important. It consists, 

as the publishers inform us, of a reprint of the 

‘Early Prose Romances’ edited by the late Prof. 

Henry Morley, constituting a volume of “The 


Carisbrooke Library” issued under his supervision 
together with those taken from the late W. J. 
Thoms’s ‘Early English Prose Romances’ which 
Morley omitted from his collection. ‘It thus con- 
tains the whole of Thoms’s series, and such stories 
as Morley inserted in excess thereof.” To readers 
of ‘N. & Q.’ this work offers great attractions as 
the first literary production of its founder, and 
an outcome of his early association and _inti- 
macy with Francis Douce, the eminent antiquary, 
by whom he was stimulated to and assisted in its 
6 re gr Among other early English tales in- 
cluded in the three volumes of which the first 
edition consisted were *‘ Robert the Devyl,’ ‘Thomas 
a Reading,’ ‘Friar Bacon,’ ‘Friar Rush,’ ‘ Vir- 
gilius,” * Robin Hood,’ ‘George a Green,’ ‘Tom a 
Lincolne,’ * Helyas,’ and ‘ Dr. Faustus.’ From this 
edition, which appeared in 1827 and 1828, the 
‘ History of Reynard the Fox’ prepared by William 
Caxton, which occupies a principal place in the 
new edition, appears to have been excluded. 

The present volume opens with eleven of the 
‘Hundred Merry Tales,’ from which edifying re- 
pository Benedick rebuked Beatrice with having 
stolen her wit. So scarce are copies of this ‘Shake- 
speare Jest-Book,” we should have been contented 
with the inclusion of the whole instead of a portion 
of its contents. In the first story of these we find 
a curious proverb that we fancied later in date— 
“‘yt is as gret pyte to se a woman wepe as a gose to 
go barefote.” 


next year in the Storey Institute of that town. 
The Town Clerk, Mr. T. Cann Hughes, whose 
name is familiar to readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ will be 
glad to hear of items of interest for the exhibition 
of an historical or antiquarian character. It is 
proposed to show paintings, autographs, charters, 
seals, tokens, medals, newspapers, books, broad- 
sides, arms, pottery, old prints, portraits of local 
notabilities, &c. An original portrait or copy of 
vortrait of John o? Gaunt or any other Duke of 

neaster is specially desired. Communications 
may be sent direct to Mr. Hughes at the office of 
the Town Clerk, Lancaster. 


Astices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

(Lilith, Adam’s First Wife”). 
Have you read the articles at 6 S. viii. 248, 296, 354; 
ix. 5, 177; x. 40? 

A.8., Boiton,—Not desirable to open a discussion 
on the subject in ‘ N. & Q.’ 


NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to ‘‘ The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ne, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


THUCYDIDES MYTHISTORICUS. MEMORIALS OF OLD KENT. 

LIFE OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

SWITZERLAND: THE COUNTRY AND ITS PEOPLE. 

THE MESSAGE. HER SON. THE PRINCE’S VALET. PRINCE HAGEN. SWEET 
ROGUES. JOHN GLYNN. THE SHADOW OF CHRISTINE. THE WOMAN 
(MALOMBRA). 

CLASSICAL BOOKS. 

HISTORICAL STUDY OF THE MOTHER TONGUE. ‘‘ NATIONAL EDITION” OF DICKENS. 
RECORDS OF AN OLD VICARAGE. THE DAWN OF TO-MORROW. JESUS IN 
MODERN CRITICISM. THE LIBRARY. 

RESEARCH NOTES. ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 

THE NEW GALLERY. 

TALES OF HOFFMANN. 


THE SUNKEN BELL. 


LAST WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH ARMY. A STUDY OF ENGLISH METRE. 

MAETERLINCK’S LATEST ESSAYS. MARK TWAIN ON CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE NORMAN CONQUEST. 

NEW NOVELS :—The Imperfect Gift; The Dreams of Simon Usher; Our Lady of the Beeches ; 
Petronel of Paradise ; The Soul of Milly Green ; Lucy Gort ; The Princess. 

THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Beaconsfield and other Tory Memories ; A l'Institut ; Recollections and 
Impressions ; Sketches in Mafeking and East Africa; The Next Street but One ; The Letters of 
One ; Commerce in War ; Elements of Greek Worship ; Seeing and Hearing ; Church and State 
in France ; Dampier’s Voyages ; The Writings of Saint Francis of Assisi; The Albany Review. 

EDMUND CAMPION AND THE MAID OF WICKLOW: THE MYSTERY OF CUMNOR 
PLACE; ETCHEBERRI’S ‘OBRAS VASCONGADAS’; PERRAULT’S ‘CONTES DE MA 
MERE L’OYE.’ 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Khasis; The World Machine; The Existence of Positive Electrons; Societies ; 
Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE-ARTS :—Arab Monuments at Cairo; Leonardo da Vinci’s Notebooks; Water-Colour Exhibi 
tions ; Mr. J. C. Hook, R.A. ; Sales; Gossip; Fine-Art Exhibitions. 

MUSIC :—Tom Jones ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week. 

DRAMA :—Clancarty ; Gossip. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Reviews of 


P. H. DITCHFIELD’S THE PARISH CLERK, 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS FROM WITHIN, 
AND 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents, 
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FRANCIS EDWARDS. 


CATALOGUE OF REMAINDERS AND NEW BOOKS, 
16 pages, containing COROT AND HIS WORK, by Maurice Hamel; RIGG’S 
TRANSLATION of BOCCACCIO'S DECAMERON; BAILY’S LADY 


HAMILTON ; MacDougall’s Folk and Hero Tales; The Fians, by J. G. Campbell ; 
History of the Hawtrey Family; MacCOLL’S NINETEENTH CENTURY ART; 


Knight’s South Africa after the War, &e. 


CATALOGUE OF EX-LIBRARY BOOKS, 
24 pages, containing up-to-date Books in good condition on the following subjects :— 
AFRICA, CHINA, COURT AND POLITICS, INDIA, IRELAND, NAVAL 

AND MILITARY, SPORT, TRAVEL, FICTION, &e. 


MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, No. 289, 
32 pages. Contents:—HAKLUYT SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS, OXFORD 
AND ITS COLLEGES, SPORT, AMERICA, BURMA, SIR RICHARD 
BURTON'S WORKS, DICKENS, HERALDRY, MOHAMMED, PERSIA, 


TIBET, &c. 


IRELAND, 
8 pages, BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, many rare and scarce Items. 


THE FOLLOWING ARE IN PREPARATION :— 


MILITARY CATALOGUE, 
which will contain many EARLY MILITARY Books, REGIMENTAL 


HISTORIES, NARRATIVES of CAMPAIGNS, ke. 


CRUIKSHANK CATALOGUE, 
containing Books, Prints, and ORIGINAL DRAWINGS of GEORGE CRUIK- 


SHANK, 500 Items. 


Any of the above Lists will be sent post free on application to 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, 


BOOKSELLER, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 


Published Fou JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream's Buildings, Chan: Lane, E.C. ; and Prin by 
JE WARD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, CVhaucery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, April 27, 1907. saedlid 
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